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FOREVER. 





BY 6UGIE M, BEST. 
eee 
The moon and the sea, sweet lovers, 
May forget the love they bear; 
Bat we two will love forever, 
in foal weather and in fair. 


The stars may aimlessly wander, 
Ur fall with a Gaming fight, 

Bot love's sun will steadily circle 
And @l! us with fresh delight. 


The heavens may drop to dark ness, 
And the world—the world may di: ; 
Bat this—our love—is eternal, 
We know It, thou and I. 


HEART AND RING. 
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“MADAM 8 WARD,’ ' THE HOUSE IN 
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, CHAPTER V. 

(PVE hour wasapproaching. Doria, still 
in her hatand jacket, eat in the tiny 
epartment bebind the stage q@hich 

served asher dressing room, She was 

paler than usual, and her eyes looked of a 

deeper and darker biue than usual; but 

ane was calm, with a calm whiob J: firey 
could not attain to. 

With his hands foided behind him, bie 
head bent upon bie breast—his favorite at- 
titade—he paced up and down the narrow 
limite of the room, like a tiger in ite cage 
waiting for ite supper. 

“Wil the house be full, Jeffrey?” asked 
Doria, presently. 

“Yeu,” he replied. ‘The pit and gallery 
are full now; they were waiting at the 
doors as eaiiy as six o’clock. They are not 
fools, these Barton people. In some places 
you may be sure of playing Romeoand Ju. 
liet toempty benches, but not here. It isa 
flourishing place, and they are intelligeut 
and educated. They have a theatre they 
may be proud of, and they are proud of it, 
in some towns the theatre i a neglected 
barn, and when that ie 60, you may teKe it 
that the people are uncaltivated and bar- 
baric, Yes—you will have a fair and pe- 
tient hearing; I knew that when | chose 
Barton for the scene of your great triai. 
In London there are #0 many new Juliets 
that the critics and the audience bave got 
incredulous and suspicious—they have 
seen so many feilures that they go pre 
pared for disappointiwent; here, it will be 
different. They love Snakspeare, they 
know you, they will hope for the best, and 
you will not disappoint them,” snd his 
eyes glittered down upon her. 

Doris smiled. 

“Perhaps they will hiss me off the stage!” 
she said, but ste did not say it very fvar- 
tally, 

He shook his head, and went on with his 
monotonous pacing; and presentiy « famii- 
jar sound strack bis ear, 

‘The curtain is up on the farce,” he said. 
“You bad better begin to dress. Is tuere 
anything | can do—anything 1 can eu, gest 
—anything you would like to ask me?’ ne 
inquired, with hie long, thin fingers on the 
handle of the door. 

Doris sbook her bead. 

“No, Jeftrey, dear: I don’t Know of any- 
thing, unless you would get into my skin, 
and play Juliet instead of me.” 

“You are not nervous?” he asked 

“Not a bit,’’ she answered; ‘‘and thet is 
strang®, isn’t i? No, I feel a6 caim al 

easy as if | were going & piay 8 wailing 
maid’s part; but I shail be ali on the qu 
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er when I am standing at the wings, ready 
to go on,” 

He nodded, as if he understood, and weat 
out, sending ber dresser to ner. 

Doris dreased quietly and slowly. Jet. 
frey had impressed upon her the im port- 
ance of avoiding ail hurry just before her 
appearance, and she had finished, and was 
sitting before the giass, not looking at her- 
self, but musing, as it seemed, when he 
came in again, 

‘Dressed? Thatis right! The house is 
crammed! The manager says it is ihe best 
house he bas had since Mr. Irving was 
here, The boxes look like London boxes, 
peopie in evening dress, and ladies with 
flowers.” 

He atood in front of ber, and scanned her 
dreas and get-up keenly. 

The drees was of white satin, made quite 
plainiy, with a long train, its only orna- 
ment a row of pearis, which were not stage 
jewels, but real, and of great value, and a 
present froin Jetirey bimeelf. 

Her dark hair, lookiug black by the 
light, fell round her exquisitely-shaped 
face like a frame, and, caught up by a 
white ribbon benind, swept in curving 
tresses to her shoulders, 

The faint touch of rouge— every actrers 
must rouge, whether she likes it or not— 
gave the intense biue eyes an added depth 
and brilliance, which the long dark lashes 
veiled now and again, but to rise and ren- 
der the brilliance and color more marked 
by their temporary concealinent. 

It was not nis way to praise her beauty, 
but as he turned away he muttered some- 
thing tuat sounded like approval. 

‘*Do you see anyone you know in front, 
Jefirey?”’ she asked, 

*No,” he said, almost impatiently. ‘1 
know no one! | suppose all the people in 
the boxes are county pevpie, | do not 
«xno! [ oniy care for the pit aud gallery. 
it is from them you must get your verdict, 
the boxes and atalis will follow suit.”’ 

“Poor county people!” she said, with a 
amile, bat absently. 

“Of what are you thinking—the third 
scene?” he asked, 

Doris started, and the natural. color 
forced ite way through the powder and 
rouge. She was not thinking of Komeo 
and Juliet at all, but of the handsome face 
that jay in her lap yesterday afternoon, of 
the young fellow whose name was Cecil 
Neville, 

“{—]J don’t know,” she said, faltering a 
little. “I think | was dreaming, Jeffrey.” 

“Then you must wake up,’’ he retorted 
grimly, but not nnkindly. “I heard the 
curtain go down on the farce. Willi you 
have a giass of wine?”’ 

She sbook ber bead and |jooked at him 
with smiling surprise. 

“And you are always preaching againat 
it!’’ she said. 

‘*] know,’’ he admitted; ‘but to-night 


The manager knocked at the door, He 
wasa keen, business man, jost and not 
ungenerous, and he nodded and smiled at 
the beautifal vision admir.ingly and en- 
couraging|ly. 

‘Beautiful house, Miss Marlowe,”’ he 
sald, ‘and in the very beat of temperr: a 
child might pley with then to-night,” 

‘Ab, itis only @ child who t# going to 
play to them, Mr. Brown!’ said Doris, 

He laughed approvingly. 

“By George, that’s good! I must re- 
member that. How do you feel?” 

“Frightened ovt of my life!’ maid Doris. 
‘ Do not be surprised if | forget my part, 


¢ 


aod am hissed oft’ but her emilee belied 


| her words 


heatre and take 
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talk!” growled Jefirey, and Mr, Brown, 
shrugging bis shoulders and making a 
grimace bebind the bent back, glanced at 
hie watch end burried off, saying, — 

‘Ten minutes, Miss Mariowel!l’’ 

“Ten minutes!” esid Doris dreamily. 
‘ Leave me now, Jetirey, dear.” 

**Do your best, Doria!’ he aaid. 

‘I will, for your sake, Jefirey!’’ she re- 
sponded, touching bis band caressing! y. 

‘No, for your art’s,’’ he said gravely. 
“T ahall be at the wings.”’ 

Now that she was left alone, Loris tried 
to concentrate her thoughts upon the com- 
ordeal; but she could not, Kach time she 
tried to picture herself upon the stage and 
speaking the lines set down for Juliet, the 
voice of Ceci! Neviile ravg in her ears, and 
witb alow ory almost of alarm, she put 
ber hands to her head. 

“Ah, that’s stage frigtt!’’ said the dreas- 
er, “I know what it is, mies; I’ve had it 
myself, in my old acting days. Hnat it will 
pans off directly you face the house, depend 
upon it. Don’t you bé afraid and nervous; 
for, Miss Mariowe, I've heard that the very 
first actors feel like that, some of then 
every night, too!l’’ 

Doris laugbéd softly. 

“Do they, Mra, Parkhouse?’’ abe said. 
‘Then there is hope forme. There ia the 
overture over, Not many minutes now; 
the curtain is up?’ 

Nhe bent her bead upon her hands and 
forced hereeif to think of the scene that 
was at that moment being played, to think 
of the good-looking young fellow—a great 
Barton favocite—who was playing Komeo; 
but, marvel of marvels, instead of his face, 
which she knew #0 well, there arose before 
ber, as Komeo, the face over which she 
head bent yesterday. 

“Ab, itis po use, no une!’ she cried, 
springing up. 

“Oh, don’t say that, mis!’’ said Mra, 
Parkhouse, who had been watching her 
witb respectfal anxiety. ‘1’m sure—we're 
all of us sure and certain that it will be a 
success, it will all go right directly jou 
get on to the stage,’’ 

“Do you think so?” said Doris witn a 
curious amile, “I hope so—an, 1 hope so; 
if not——’’ 

Juliet!’ shouted the call boy; and leav- 
ing her sentence unfinished, Doria caught 
up her train and went to the wings, 

The Barton Theatre was a properly con- 
ducted one, and none but those who had 
business there were permitted behind the 
scenes; bat Doria bad to passthrough a 
#imail crowd of actors and supernumera: ies, 
and carpenters, and ane felt ratuer than 
saw tbe curious giances bent upon her, 

Kat instantly Jeffrey was by her side. 

“it bas gone well, 60 far,” hemaid, ‘Mr, 
Brown wasright; the house is in a good 
humor, notwithstanding the heat and that 
itis packed. You played well, Mr. ‘iar- 
land,” he said to the KHomeo, who came 
striding up and bowed to Doris, 

“Did 1? Thanks. Not nearly ao weil aa 
I shalido when I have Juliet to play to 
May I, without offense, say that you are 
looking your part moat beautifully, Mins 
Mariowe?”’ 

Doria inclined her head with a amille, 

“Romeo should pay compliments, Mr. 
(;ariand, and that is a very pretty one, 
But 1 want © do more than look my part!’’ 

“Don’t be afraid,’ said the young feliow 
gallantly and seriousiy. “l haven’t the 
aiigbtest fear of the result. It will bea big 
hit; 1 have said #0 ali along.” 

“And you should know!” said Doria, 
‘*] wish | felt as sure.”’ 


“Your cue!"’ said Jefirey in a solemn 
voice a4 he touched ber arin warningly 
She started alightiy, then wit the «K! 
eleas gait of « lighthearted areieus g 
has eres ne ao ang K 
w rane we 6 stage 
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A greater part of the audience knew her, 
but they were astonished by the sight of 
her beauty, rendered more beautiful by 
the exquisite dress, and they led the thun- 
derofvsloome which the strangers, who 
saw her the first time, followad as heartily. 

Doris had been teught by Jeffrey that to 
atop the business of the scene to acknow- 
ledge applause was a cardinal sin, and 
commenced at once, and the crowded 
house fell into an instant salience in 
whioh her sweet, clear voice rang like a 
silver bell. 

A round of applause inarked the close of 
tne scene, but there was not much enthu- 
siasm in it. 

She Lad looked a Very typical Juliet, bad 
piayed her part well, but there waa noth- 
ing extraordinary in her acting. 

‘That's right, Miss Mariowe!"” eaid Ito- 
meo af she passed biin at the wing. “Nav- 
ing yourself up! Reserve foroe, and all 
that! Quite right! You'll let yourself go 
in the latter sceneal’’ 

“Well?” sheesid to Jeffrey as he threw 
a ailk shawl over her and drew her intoa 
corner out of the draughts. 

“Itistor you to answer that,’’ he said 
quietly, “lt was well done; quietly and 
with self possession.’’ 

“I neo!’ she said, growing pale. 
falled!”’ 

Not” he almoat shouted; then, in a low 
voloe that quavered: ‘itis not your bem 
scene. Jtought w be cut out It is some- 
times, You have nothing to fear. Did 
you see the house?’ 

She shook her head. 

“No, I did not look,”’ 

He nodded approvingly. 

“That’s right. Take no notice of them! 
Don't look beyond the footlighta, and—and 
—the next scene is a trying one—but | 
don’t want to make you nervous!’ 

“You will not make ime nervous,” she 
said, almost sadiy, “I wish that [ could 
feel it more than I do——”"’ 

She turned away, and ber lips quivered. 

The ball room was set, crowds of supers 
were hurrying on the stage; the orohestra 
was piaying the familiar music; the au- 
dience were applauding the really hand- 
nome scene, Tnen her time came, and ale 
went on, and the bouse listened and 
watched with rapt attention. When she 
went off, there was a distinct round of ap- 
plause, but still not enthusiastic; the fire 
wan wanting yet! 

There were two London critics in the 
stalls, and they exchanged glances an! 
oom ments, 

‘*Awtully pretty giril’’ maid one, 

“Anda lady. l’lays well, too!” respou: - 
ed the other. 

**Y @—on,’"’ assented the first, ‘Not at ai! 
badly, bat, somehow, doesn’t she strike 
you as being out of the part, so to s;oak? 
Meeins as if she wan going through it in « 
dream! Hut she's as beautiful asa dreau, 
too?’ 

The baloony scene came on,—the scene 
in which a Joliet, who je # Juliet, can dis 
play Ler powers to the beat advantage. Iu 
this scene are opportunities for the display 
of love and tenderness, maiden! y fear an: 
modesty, aud womanly paamion, which no 
other pisy can afiord, 

Jeffrey, pacing to and fr 
wings, with Mngerm lecing anid interlacing 
themeeives, was devoured ty ant oly, 
mitigated by hops, 

“Now or never!” he muttered nis ie 
the scene! Ob! Doria! Doral Now you 
raise iy heart t the seventi 
break it!—bieak ii!’’ 

‘Awtully pretty scence, Miss Marlowe, ’ 


“1 have 
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He looked at her curiously. 

“Yoa, I think I'd put ali 1 know into 
thia,”’ be said gently and respectfully. 
“It's a big soene for both of as.’’ 

Yea,” she sald, in a iow volos. Then 
she glided past him and took her place on 
the baloony. 

The scene began, the sudience was as 
silent aa the grave, as Komeo entered and 
made his well known speech. 

Then Dorta moved forward to the edge 
ot the baloony, and into the glare of lime- 
light that poured down upon her. 

And then a strange thing occurred. As 
she sighed, that well-known sigh, she 
raised ber eyes and all unconsciously 
looked towards the house. 

It was almost darkened; but a single 
light had been left in the chandelier, and it 
feilupon the handsome face of a young 
man sitting In the centre box, He was 
leaning forward, his eyes Oxed on ber face, 
a strange intent expression in them, His 
face was pale, his hands clasped tightly on 
the velvet lining of the box edge, his whole 
expression that of one surprised, amazed, 
bewildered and fascinated, 

Nhe saw the face for a moment only, but 
she recognized it, 

It waa the one over which she had bent 
on the proceeding day: it was Oecil Ne- 
ville’al 

The color rose to her face, and her hands, 
clasped tightly on the balcony edge, trein 
bled, Then abe went pale again, and her 
eyes wore raised to the monn, 

Then she spoke, and again, marvel of 
mnarvele! the very tones of her voice 
seemed altered. There was no longer any 
trace of the oold abstraction which had 
marred the preceding scenes. 

Melting, ravishing they fell upon the au- 
dience like drops of dew upon sun-baked 
travellera, 

A thrill seemed to run through the 
house, Romeo, experienced actor as he 
was, felt the change, the diflerenoce, and 
actually almost faltered, 

Then they took up the scene, No need 
to dwell upon it: everyone knows ¢; there 
iano other itke it in the whole range of 
English literature, 

Like notes of music, sour ding the full 
deptha of a giri’s pure passion, her words 
dropped from her perfect lips. Her face 
was like a poem of Dante Gabriel Rosettl’s: 
pale, passion-pale, yet eloguent. Every 
geosturo—as she aweptthe dark, silky hair 
from her forehead with an impatient 
movement; as she bent forward in the 
keen hope of touching Romeo's hand; as 
she kissed Ler fingers to him; as she 
pressed her throbbing beart, full tw over- 
brimming with love;—every gesture was 
noted and dwelt upon by the enraptured 
audience, and when the scene closed, a 
wild and unenimous burst of applause 
rol ed like thunder from pit to boxes, from 
boxes to pit! 

They ciapped, they stamped, they cheer- 
ed, Italmost seemed as ifa crowd of rational 
beings had taken leave of their senses. In 
plain truth, ehe had witched the hearts out 
of them, and they were fascinated, 

Romeo stood, for the first time in his ex- 
perience, at a l@es what to do, till there rose 
from the pit a ory, “Juliet, Juliet!” then 
he went to the wings and, breathiess, 
grabbed at her band, 

‘Come on!’’ he said excitedly. 

But Jeffrey held her fast by the arm. 
He was pale and trembling, but hi: voioe 
was stern aod grim, 

“Nol” he said, “Not yet! This is noth- 
ing. Let them wait till the last scene; then 
—then if they want her she anal! go, but 
not till then!’’ 

The two London critiog in the stalis ex- 
changed glances, 

“Wonderful bit of acting,’’ said one, 
“Really wonderful for so young a girl!’ 

‘*Yeoa,"’ assented the second; then he 
added thoughtfully, “I wonder what made 
her wake up. It came quite suddenly, did 
you notice?’ 

There was one person in the theatre, one 
out of the whole crowd, bowever, who 
neither clapped nor cheered, but sat per- 
fectly silent. It was Lord Oecii Neville. 
He sat, breathing slowly and heavily, lixe 
one under a speli, his eyes fixed on the 
spot where she bad stood, all his senses in 
thrall. 








CHAPTER V1. 


He had spent the greater part of the day 
looking for her, his disappointment grow- 
ing hour by bour as be grew convinced 
that he should not find her; that be nad 
lost her forever. If he had only known 
ber name he c uld bave inquired in the 
town; but be could scarcely go about ask- 
ing people if they bad happened to see the 

veliert girl on earth, with dark hair and 
wonderful blue eyes; Lesides, there was, 
to uim, something almost sacred in his 





meeting with her, and be shrank from put- 
ting commonplace questions about her. 

By luncbe n time he was, 1 am sorry to 
say, in anything buts good temper, For- 
tunately the marquis rarely putin his ap- 
pearar.ce at that meal, or, in all probabil- 
ity, there would have ovourred an open- 
quarrel between him and bis nepbew, and 
Lord Cecil would bave fied the bouse. 
Lady Grace, too, did not appear: she had 
gone to pay a visit toa friend in the neigh- 
borhood, and Lord Oect!, therefore, ate his 
cutletand drank his Cnatesu Margaux in 
solitude, 

He wae not at all sorry for this, for, to 
tell the truth, Lady Grace’s candor, though 
extremely original, had very much em ber- 
rassed him, and Lord Cecil wa: too little 
used to embarrasament to find it agreeable, 
She was very beautiful, very charming, 
and be sdmired ber very much, but atill 
he felt her absence a relief; he wa: free to 
muse over the unknown, who had eluded 
his search all the morning. 

Suddeniy, as he finished his last glass 
of claret, he remembered the piay-bill be 
had picked upon the terrace, and it oc- 
curred to him that here was the means of 
escaping dinner at the Towers; for this 
night, at all events, be could get away from 
the marquie’s sneers and sarcasin. 

**] shall not be bome to dinner,” he said 
to the stately butier, “I think I'll go to 
the theatre.’’ 

‘Yes, my lord,” responded the batier, 
displaying no sign of the diagust which the 
announcement caused bim, To thin» that 
an yone—a viscount especial! y—sbhould pre- 
fer going to the play to dining! 

‘What sort of a theatre is it?’ asked 
Lord Cecil carelessiy, and for the sake of 
talking. 

“Very good, my lord, I believe,” was 
the solemn reply. “I’ve beard that it’s al- 
most as good as a London theatre, and that 
there isan excellent company there. They 
play Komeo and Juliet to-night. That 
is,’’ be wade baste to add, “1 neard some 
ofthe under-servants talking about it, I 
never go Wo the theatre myself my iord, I 
wiil send a smali dinner, of three or four 
courses, atan early hour in the breakfaat- 
room, for you, my lord,’’ e« 

“All right,’’ said Lord Oecli carelessly, 
“That will give you a lot of troubie, will it 
not? 1 can get a chop or something at the 
hotel! in the town, can’t 1?” 

“Ob, no, my lord; it wiil be no trouble,” 
the butler made haste to reply; ‘‘the mar- 
quis would be much annoyed if your lord- 
ship were to be incon venienced,”’ 

Lord Cecil nodded; he could scarcely 
suppress asmileat the butier’s crediting 
the marquis with such hospitable senti- 
ments, 

“All right,’’ he said again; ‘I’ll have it 
at balf-past six.” 

“Yea, my lord,” assented the butler with 
a faint sigh; it seemed to him a dreadful 
sacrifice; aud Lord Cecil soon afterwards 
wok up bis batand went out, 

He made his way to the meadows, and 
stood looking down on the brook and at 
the spot where Polly had landed him so 
nearly upon bis head; and at the bank 
where the fair unknown, whose face and 
voice haunted him perpetually, had sat, 
and a vague hope dwelt in his breast that 
she might perhaps revisit the scene as he 
was doing. 

But an bour passed and she did not 
come, and he strode off moodily, full of 
disappointment, and half angry with him- 
self, 

“] ama fool!” hethougbt, “She has for- 
gotten me by thistime, Whyshouild she 
come back here? If 1 were to meet her, 
what could I say to her? She’d very like- 
ly think mean impertinentsnob if I did 
more than lift my bat. I couldn’t very 
well tell her that I have scarcely thought of 
anything but her since we parted yester. 
day; and to say anything leas to her would 
seen to me to be saying nothing at 
alll’ 


Thus musing, he went into the town, his 
stalwart figure, with its military carriage, 
his bandsome, patrician face,and his Pooie- 
made clothea, which he wore asif they had 
grown on bim, causing no little sensation 
amongst the inbabitants, 

But though he stared into the shop win- 
dows, and looked at every girl who came 
in sight, be did not see the girl of whom he 
was thinking; and it was nearly seven be- 
fore he came back to the “small dinner of 
three or four courses’’ which the consider- 
ate butier had served for himin the break- 
fast room. 

He was balf inclined to give up the idea 
of the theatre, and if it bad not been for his 
dread of the marquis’s society, he would 


have Gone 80. 
As it was, he ate his dinner slowly, 
and enjoyed it, although he was in ilove; 





then, and not till then, he fully made up 
his mind to go. 

“]'L] have a brougham round in ten 
minotesr, my lord,” said the butler, but 
Lord Cecil declined it, 

“I'd rather walk,” he said. “I like « 
stroll after dinner,” 

The butler—more in sorrow than in anger 
—esked what time he should send the car- 
riage, but Lord Cecil declined a convey- 
ance for any partof theevening. 

“]’Ll walk back,” he said; “I rather like 
a stroll after the theatre,” and the bautier, 
with a sigh of resignation, gave him up as 
a bad job. 

As he walked along the lanes, fragrant 
with the breath of spring, s thought—a 
hope—fiashed through his mind that he 
might, perhaps, see the girl in the 
theatre. 

He never asked himself what his object 
in seeking her might be; men seldom ask 
themselves such questions. Lord Oecil 
was not an altogether bad character. 

He was not a modern Lovelace in pur- 
sult of his prey, by any means. He was 
not, in fact, a Lovelace at ail. 

He had lived ina fast set, had been the 
star and centre of the crack regiment in 
which he bad beld a commission; had gone 
through the ordeal of London lile as com- 
pletely as most young men of title; but he 
had come out of it, if he could be said to 
bave come out of it, not altogether un- 
scathed, but not very badly burned or 
emirched. 

The Nevilles bad always been wild, and 
Lord Cecil bad not been any tawer than 
his ancestors, but in all his wildness he had 
drawn the line, For women in general— 
for the sex, as a whole—he possessed a re- 
spect which bad sometimes amused his 
lese-scru pulous companions, 

He had overspent bis allowance; lost 
large sums st baccarat and kindred games, 
turned night into day, risked his money 
and his neck at steeplechases, and gener- 
ally,as bis friends put it, played old Harry, 
but no woman had, as yet, any indictment 
against bim, 

He could truthfully decilare--with the 
Frenchman,on his deathbed,—"‘No woman 
can come to my grave and say that for want 
of heart I broke hera,”’ 

To women he was always frank and gen- 
tle, and the women of his set adored him, 
If he bad broken no heartsin the sterner 
sense of the word, he had ali unwittingly 
caused many to ache, and many a belle of 
the London season bad “given herself 
away’’ to Cissy Neville, as his intimate 
friends called nim, 

And now the marquis had intimated that 
he must marry Lady Grace, Lord Cecil 
thought of last night’s after-dinner conver- 
sation as he strolled along, tried to think of 
it gravely and seriously, but somehow he 
could not; all bis thoughts flew, whether 
he would or would not, to the dark-haired, 
biue-eyed girl be had so nearly ridden over 
in the meadows, 

After all, he was not obliged to marry 
Lady Grace. The marquis could not com- 
pel him, and as for the money—— He 
shrugged his shoulder, and, having reached 
the theatre, put the subject from hii, 

It must be confessed that he followed the 
box-keeper to the private box he had taken 
with ratner doubttal expectations, 

‘*Romeo and Juliet’”’ in a country theatre 
is not always an entrancing spectacie, and 
Lord Cecil only wondered how long he 
should stand it. 

He was rather surprised at theair of ele 
gance perceptible, and still more surprised 
at the crowded state of the house, and he 
congratulated himself, as he lookad round 
atthe well-dressed and aristocratic audi- 
ence, that he had come in evening dress, 
for he had at one time thought of retaining 
his morning clothes. 

He settled himself in bis box—he had 
arrived during the entracte—and looked at 
the programme, 

“J uliet-—— Doris Marlowe,”’ 

The name struck bim at once asa pretty 
one, and he did pot trouble to read the rest 
of the cast, Then the curtain drew up on 
the balcony scene, and, leaning forward 
carcleasly, he looked at the stage and saw, 
there in the balcony—the girl for whom he 
bad been seeking, the girl with the dark 
hair and blue eyes! 

For a moment he thought he was dream- 
ing, and the color rushed to his tace, Then 
he looked again, “ali his soul is in his 
eyes,’ and saw that he was not dreaming, 
but that it was in solemn truth she, her- 
self. 

if he had had any doubts her voice 
would have dispelled them. He would 
have remembered and recognised those 
musical tones if he nad heard them fifty 
years hence instead of as many hours. 

He was amased, bewildered, engrossed, 
but not too engrossed to be aware that the 





“Jaliet’’ be looked apon, Miss Doris Mar- 
lov e, was a great actress. 

If she moved the rest of the vast au- 
dience, imagine bow she bed moved him 
who bad been thinking of ber and longing 
to ade ber! 

His heart best wildly, the color came 
and went im bis face; he was lost to every- 
thing but that bright, celestial, and ye 
purely buman, being om the stage, then 
rendering the exquisite lines of ber part; 
and it was not until he caught one two 
curious glances directed at him he 
drew back a little ana tried to look simply 
interested like the rest, 

The drop scene went down on the act, 
and he, to use bis own phrase, “pulled 
himself together.’’ 

He got up and went out into the lobby, 
and made his way tothe refreshment bar; 
and when be had obtained his brandy and 
soda, he over it and got in con- 
versation with the attendant, 

“This Miss Doris Marlowe is a great suc- 
ores?” he said, trying to speak indifferent- 
ly. 

*-Ob, yes, she is indeed,’’ said ‘he girl 
with a long sigh; she bad dreampt of being 
an actress hereelf, poor thing. “I just 
stole out and looked in at the lest act. A 
success?—I should think so! I call it mag- 
nificent! I never saw anything like it; did 
you, sir?’’ 

“No, never,” responded Lord Cecil, 
“She is a London actress, { suppose? And 
yet I don’t remember seeing ber in Lon- 
don,”’ he added. 

“No, 1 don’t think she’s ever played in 
London, but always in the provinces. This 
ia the first time she’s ever done anything 
like thie, She’s played here in small ; 
this is her first appearance in oho 

” : 7 

‘*Who is she?’”’ he asked, endeavoring to 
make his question commonplace, yet feel- 
ing that he was hanging on her reply. 

The girl paused in the wiping of a glass 
and looked puzzied. 

“Who isshe? I don’t know, sir. I ques- 
tion whether anybody knows rightly, ex- 
cepting Mr. Jeftrey.”’ 

“Mr, Jefirey? Who's he?” asked Lord 
Cecil with asharp pang. Could this man 
be her husband?” 

“Oh, the old gentleman who goes about 
with her. He ain’t her father, but a mind 
of guardian. He was an actor once, It was 
he, so they say, whotaught herto act. Any- 
how she treats him just like a father.”’ 

Lord Cecil drew s breath of relief, 

“They are always togetber; they go from 
theatre to theatre. He is a very extraor- 
dinary old gentieman, and very trying at 
rehearsals, 80 I’ve heard the actors say; but 
he knows all about it, quite as weil as the 
stage-manager.”’ 

At this moment the two London oritics 
came up fora drink, and one of them bowed 
to Lord Cecil, 

‘Quite an eventful evening, my jord,”’ 
he said with the easy respect of a fellow 
Londoner. 

“Yeu,” eaid Lord Oecil, “it isa great 
success, I suppose. Do you know who Miss 
Doris Marlowe is?”’ 

The oritic shrugged his shoulders, 

“‘Haven’t the least idea. Quite a stella 
incognita, but she will not be after to-night. 
We ahall see her in Drury Lane before 
many month ere passed,’’ 

‘Who was that?” his triend, the other 
critic, asked, 

“Lord Oedil Neville,” was the reply. 
“The heir tothe Marquisate of Stoyle. A 
splendid fellow, and strange to say, nota 
bit spoiled, though all the women make s 
dead set at him.” 

“Tne Marquis of Stoyle,”’ said the other 
thoughtfully. ‘That old villain? And this 
is his nephew. He is tremendously good- 
looking?!’ 

“Ob, a splendid fellow. Did you ever 
hear that story about him——?’’ and they 
moved away. 

Lord Cecil dran k half his soda and bran- 
dy, and then went back to his box. 

Meanwhile, a tnrili of excitement seemed 
to run throngh those engaged oehind the 
scenes. A theatre is rendered famous by 
its actors, and it seemed that the Theatre 
Royal, Barton, was going to be made cele- 
brated as the piece of the first appearance 
of a great actress, 

“If she can only carry us through to the 
end!’’ muttered Jefirey, as he paced to and 
fro, his hands clasped behind his back, his 
eyes flashing fire. 

“Oh, ahe’ll do it?’ maid the manager, 
who happened to overhear him. “Don’t 
you be afraid, Mr, Jefirey; that young lady 
is a genius! I knew it from the first, She 
will carry it through to the very last. And 
about the engagement now? You make 
your own terms, and I'll agree to them. 
You'll find me straight and honest—” 

But Jefirey paced on. He was an old 
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theatrical hand, and he knew, fall weli, 
thet a Julies may score in the balcony 
scene, and yet fail in the later and more 
im portent ones. 

Bat there did not seem much fear of fail- 
ure with Doris. 

O8@ tne stage, and in her dressing-rvom, 
she was quiet and subdued, but the mo- 
mens she got on the boards her eyes flew 
to the centre box, amd she seemed to draw 

from the handsome face that 
leant forward in rapt, almost devout atten- 
tion. 

The play proceeded. The great scene, in 
which Romeo takes leave of Juiiet, his 
newly-made wife, went with a rush. Tae 
sadience cheered until it was hoarse, 
Thrice the young actress was called to the 
front, and everybody who had brought s 
bouquet, flung it at Ler feet. 

Jettrey, pale uad statuesque, implored 
Doris to be cain. 

“it fe uot all over yet,” he said warning- 
ly. ‘There isthe last scene. Remember 
whatlta ght you, It isthe last scene in 
which a Juliet, who is a Juliet, deciares 
herself! Do not let their applause make 
you forget what is due to your art! | 
would rather that they remained mute 
and silent, Doria”’ 

And for answer she simply smiled. She 
did not tell him that while she could see a 
certain face in the the centre box, all would 
be well, 

The pause before the last scene arrived. 
The whole house was talting in excited 
whispers. To the Barton foik, ardent the 
atre goers as they were, nothing like this 
bad befallen them. A twitter of excite- 
ment ran througu the house, and amongst 
the crowd that thronged the lobbies, Lord 
Cecil walked about, as excited as the rest, 

Suddenly, as if be had been stricken by 
an idea, he turned up tbe collar of his coat 
and made his way thrvugh the press to the 
streets, and looked about him eagerly. 

Sowe women seliing Oranges came bur- 
rying up to him, amongst them a woman 
with a basket of violets. 

He br ught the whole contents of her bas- 
ket, and bade her tie them together; then, 
with the flowers in his hand, he went back 
to the theatre; but instead of going to his 
box, he made his way to the stalls, and 
stood close to the orchestra, 

The last scene cameon, Again it is un- 
necessary to describe it; the grim and sol- 
emn vault, the beautiful figure of the girl 
in the death throes, the terrible agony of 
Romeo, were ail here, rendered reali and 
lifelike by the genius of the actors, 

Speilbound, the house watched and lis- 
tened in allence, Listened to the 
passionate, despairing piaint of Romeo, 
and the deeper agony of Juliet, who 
awakes to find her lover dead. 

Never, perhaps, since the play was play- 
ed, was actress more touching, more tear- 
compelliug than Doris Marlowe that night 
at the Theatre Royal, Barton; and as her 
last words died away in solemn silence, a 
great 2ob eeemed to rise from the crowded 
house, 

Then the sob gave place to a thunder of 
applause. Onoe more the sober audience 
seemed possessed by « spirit of delirium; 
men sprang to their tee: and waved their 
hats, women rose and waved their haud- 
kerchiets with which they had wiped away 
their tears; and cries of “Juliet! Jaliet!” 
resounded through the theatre, 

A pause, and presently Romeo appeared 
leading Juiiet by the hand. 

The audience stormed and cheered as 
one man, and those who had not already 
thrown their bouquets to her threw them 
now, 

She was pale to the lips, and the blue 
eyes looked almost black as she bent them 
on the cheering crowd, and like a queen 
bowed beneath the tribute of their devo- 
tion, she bent her girlish head iow. 

She had nearly crossed the stage, had 
reached the spot exactly opposite that on 
which Lord Cecil stood. Tuen, and not 
till then, be raised his bunch of violets and 
tossed them at her feet. 

She paused a moment in ber triun phant 
progress, for it was nothing less, then 
mopped and picked ap the rough and ready 
bouquet: Romeo’s arms were quite full. 

For an instant her eyes resied on Lord 
Cesli's face, then, as if with an involuntary 
movement, she raisei the bunch of violets 
to her lips amd passed off, the side wings 
engulfing her. 

Three times more they called her as if 
they could nos let her go from their sight, 
and thrice she came before them and mod- 


estly, girliahly, bowed her acknowledge | 


mente, 

Then—tired, hot, and thirsty--the crowd 
began to disperse. 

Lord Cecil Neville alone remained on 
the spot from which be had thrown bis 
bouquet. He could scarcely believe that 


it was over, until the attendants began to 
cover up the seats with their calico wrap- 
pings, and taking the bint, be made bis 
way out. 

Tne groupe of people he paseed through 
were talking sbout ber triumph. He 
caught a word bere and there and, ali un- 
consciousiy, found himeelf at the stage 
door, At least, he thought, he should get 
& glimpse of ber as she drove away from 
the theatra, 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes the great- 
est excitement prevailed. There had never 
been a Juliet like her, they were deciar- 
ing; and toey prophesied a success in Lon- 
doo which should even eclipse that of Bar- 
ton! 

And Doria, looking pale, stood swiilng 
dreamily through ik ali. Even while Jef- 
trey paced to and fro in her dressing room, 
too excited for speech, she remained calm 
and serene, wrepped in a kind of spiritual 
veil, 

Manager, actors, thronged round her 
With o Dgratuistivns; even the old dresser 
declared, with tears, tnat “nothing had 
Leen sven like it.” 

At last the porter announced that Miss 
Marlowe's fly was waiting, and Jeftrey 
wok her away from the excited c:owd. 

‘Draw your cloak well round your 
hroat,” he said, as anxiously as if she were 
so fragile that a breath of wind would 
sweep her away. “Give ine those violets 
to bold for you,” he seid. 

She drew her band beck, almost with a 
gesture of dread, and a dash of color came 
fiying inio her pele tace. 

“No, po—l can manage, tbanks,’’ she 
said, quickly. ‘How sweet they ameil, do 
they nut?’ and she held theo up to him 
for a secoud. 

“You,’’ he said, absently, 
thrown wiib the reat?’’ 

“Yes,’’ she sald in a low voice. 

‘Some one of the poor peopie in the pit, 
I daresay,’ be said; ‘‘a graceful and spon- 
taneous tribute, worth, | was going to say, 
all the rest of them, beautiful and costly 
though some ofthe bouquets are, But | 
daresay you don’t agree with me?’’ and he 
smiled, 

“But Ido,” she said, averting her eyes. 
“Yea, | think them worth all the reat!’’ 

They had traversed the long passage by 
this time, and reached the fly. Jeftrey put 
her in carefully, and was himself tolliow- 
ing, when he mopped suddenly, frowning 
and biting bis lips. 

‘ Doris,’ besaid, ‘you leave all to me? 
You leave all t0 my judgment, as hitherto? 
You area famous wowan now, or will be 
to-morrow, and may iike to be indeper- 
dent, Would you rather wait till to-mor- 
row, and make your own arrangements 
with the manager, or shall I, as of old ——”’ 

‘Je firey!’’ ahe broke in, witr a reproach. 
ful look in her eyes. 

‘Very well,” hesaid. ‘Brown bas made 
mca very large offer fora month. I put 
bim off just now, but I think | will go back 
and accept for you. I shall not be many 
winutes.”’ 

D oris leant back, and, closing her eyes, 
pressed the violets against bercheek. Sve 
could see the bandsome face all aglow with 
«xchement and admiration as he raised his 
right arm and flung the flowers; sbe could 
eve it at that moment, and the mental 
vision shut out all the reat of that eventful 
night. 

Suddenly she beard her name spoken 
beside the carriage window, and, leaning 
torward, she saw, in real earnest, the face 
which had been her inspiration, It was 
Lord Cecil Neville’s. 

‘‘Miag Marilowe,’’ he said, leaning for- 
ward, and speaking quietly, pleadingly. 
‘Don’t be angry! Pray forgive mel I—I 
could not pass on without saying a word— 
one word of thanks.’’ 

“Tnanke?’”’ she murmured. 

Her eyes were lifted for a moment to bis 
ardent tace, then dropped to the violets 
and rested there. 

“Yes. I was in the theatre,” be said. 
“You did not see me, of course, but | was 
there, and—I can’t tell you how we ail 
felt, how we all feel, it was superb; it 
was — but there, 1 can only thank you.’’ 

«You have done that already,’’ she said 
witn a suiile as she raised the vivieta, 

Lord Cecil Nevilie blushed. | sm afraid 
it wouid be ravber difficult to get credit for 
this statement in ceriain quarters in Lon- 


dor. 
“] couldn’t get any better ones,’’ he said 


“Were they 





believe my senses! 1 bad no idea, untii I 





saw you on the stages, that you, who were 
So good to me yesterday, were a great 
actress’’ 

“T am not,” she asid, in a low voice, ‘1 
am only a very little one, To-night I suc- 
ceeded, another night I might fail——’’ a 
taint ahadow cawe on her face, as be looked 
pussied; then she smiled, as she broke off 
to add: “I have something of yours ——”’ 

“Yea, my beart!"’ was his mental com- 
ment, but he said aloud—''O! mine?’ 

“Yea,”’ she said. “A handgercbiel. I 
haven’t it uere,” and she smiled again; 
then suddeniy ber face grew crimeon for 
she remembered that she had left itin the 
bosom of her dress, ‘“i—I wili send it to 
you tf you tell me where,” 

“Let me cail for it,’’ he said eagerly. 

Doris’s brows came together, and sbe 
shook ber head gently. She knew that 
Jeffrey's welcome to a stranger would be a 
rough one, 

“I will send it,”’ she said. “I think | 
know—the Towers you said, did you not?” 

A sudden inepiration seized nim, and 
bending forward he said, in a low voice,— 

“If you should walk in the fields to-mor- 
row morning,—you nay, you know !—iay 
it on the bank where you sat yesterday. 
Will you do this, Mies Mariowe? I will 
fetob it in the afternoon,’ 

The beautiful eyes dweit upon bis face 
with a deep gravity for a moment, as if she 
were wondering what bis object sould be 
in making the request; then sbe said 
gently, — 

‘* Yea, why should | not?” asshe held out 
ber band; ‘‘good-night."’ 

‘Thanks, thankal’’ he said, in bia deep 
musical voice, “Good-night! You should 
be happy to-night, for you have made so 
many people miserably so! 1 shali dream 
of Juliet all night!” 

She let her hand rest in bis for a mo 
went, then drew it away and he was gone. 

But at that moment it chanced that a 
handsome! y-appointed carriage came round 
the bend of the road, and a lady, with soit- 
shimmering hair and darkly-brilliant eyes, 
who was leaning beck in a corner of it, 
suddenly caught sight of the fiy and the 
stalwart figure standing beside it, 

Sbe bent forward eagerly, and her keen 
eyes took In, as the carriage rolied past, 
not ooly the expression of Cecil Nevilie’s 
face, but the face of the girl in the fly. 

For an inetant the warm blood rashed to 
Lady Grace’s face; then, as she sank back 
again into her corner, she laughed, a laugh 
ot cold, insolent con tem pt. 

‘Some actress or shop girl,’’ she mur- 
mured, Then her expression changed, 
and abe bit ber lip thoughtfully. “And 
yet he looked terribly in earnest!’ she 
adaed, “Shall i take bim up?’’ and her 
hand went out to the check-atring; then 
abe let it fall, and the carriage go on its 
way. “No; I think 1’ll keep wy little dis. 
covery © myself—it may be useful—and 
let you walk home, Lord Ceoil!’’ 

TO BB OONTIBNUBD, 


THe MorTrHesm SprPipger.—Mother love 
among spiders is a fleeting passion, but, 
walle it lasts, it is terribly strong. Oue in- 
sect spina no web, but lays her eggs in some 
out-of the-way corner, and wraps about 
them a large cocoon. This she fastens, py 
a masse of tinue threads, to some secure reat- 
ing place, but if she is alarmed holds it 
close to her body witb two of her legs. 

A writer says that he once advanced to 
examine such a cocoon, which was fastened 
to a door, but on his approach the mother 
spider hastened to cut the famening threada 
with her mandibiea, clasping the precious 
burden to her body, and hurried away 
with it. After roaming about for a while, 
abe ‘ook refuge on «a window curtain, and 
for fifteen days remained there motionless, 

When the eggs were ready to hatch, she 
cut the edge of the cocoon, and out poured 
the young, Swarming about her, They re- 
mained with ber only a few days, and not 
until they disappeared did she find food 
and rest, 

The Lycoew are tigers among spiders, 
and when the eggs sre enciosed in their 
aac, attach the precious perce! to the ab 
domen and carry it about with them. 

During the season of maternity they are 
exceeding|y fierce, and consider any evi- 
dence of curiosity on the part of an obser- 
ver as a direct chalienge to attack. 
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Suv: Soeek out, “dr. Prudence, if you 
Lave gDytn.Dg Ww say. 





apologetically. He: No, thank you. fbere’s a phono- 

“No,"’ be said; “I think you could not! | graph bid under the contre table, your lit 

Yeon, I aaw you in the theatre,”’ she added, | te vrother ie under the sofa, the h red wir 

, § heen thinkin f bis firet | * )stening at the keybholeand y r mother 

a 3 yoone — s | in ooking ver the transou rhe ; 

| sentence W ere— were you surprised, or ng that restrains me is my doubt as ¥ 
| did you know?’ and she glanced as him | the whereabouts of your father 

| with a half carious smiié ——— 
“gurprised I’’ be raid. ‘I could scarcely As tothe pureall things are pure, even 


so to tbe impure all things are impure, 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

A Lone Siugrar,—Eumenides of Crete, 
wasabalf mythical post, magician, and seer. 
He ia sald to have slept for fifty-seven 
year, When be awoke and came to bis 
native village, be found everything wae 
ebanged. His former home, the house of 
his father, was occupied by strangers. At 
last a younger brother, whom be had left a 
child recognised him. The Cretans claimed 
that he lived to the age of two hundred and 
ninety-nine years. Of ali his poems only 
six lines are preserved, and one of them is 
quoted by St. Paal. 


Foot BINDING.—Ilt is said that one of 
the olden-time Emperors of Uhine found 
among bis wives one who was disposed to 
“gad around’’ more than pleased his fancy, 
and, partly ae a punispment and partly to 
disabie ber walking powers, he caused her 
feet to ve bound, Some of ber neighbors 
saw her, and, like the fox with the tali- 
and-trap story, she concladed that it was 
the proper caper to keep in the fashion, 
and immediately bound her feet. Thos 
the fashion was set, and one after another 
followed suit until the custom was tbor- 
oughly established, 


Bats-—In 1729 a poniterer of Leadenhall 
market, Londun, bet $2056 he would waik 
202 times round the area of Upper Moor- 
Heide in twenty-seven boura, and acoord- 
ingly proceeded at tre rate of ive miles an 
bour on the amusing pursuit, ‘‘to the infin- 
ite improvement of hia business and great 
edification of bundreds of speoctators.’’ 
Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, 
Sept. 1, 1750, says: ‘They have put into 
the papers a good story made at White's. 
A man dropped down dead at the door, 
and was carried in, The ciub immediate- 
ly made beta whether he was dead or not, 
and when they were going to bieed him 
the wagerers for his death interposed, and 
sald it would afiect the fairness of the bet,’’ 


SaLutras.—The origin of the salute of a 
bundred and one guns is said to date from 
the time of an early German Emperor, 
Maximilian. On returning from a vic- 
torious campaign, be was greeted in Augs- 
burg with a salute intended to be a hun- 
drea guns. The officer in charge lost count, 
and when they came to what he thought 
was the hundredth shot, he determined to 
make sure, and #0 ordered another, The 
people of Nuremburg, when the Emperor 
reached that city, not wishing to be behind 
the people of Augsburg in their loyalty, 
seluted him with a hundred and one shots 
straight away; thus, according to the story, 
did this salute originate. The usual salute 
for heads of governments is of twenty-one 
gune; the legend explaining its beginning 
bas not been invented yet. 


PROPOSING TO A PKINOKAS,—The young 
Count Apraxzin was boid enogh to make a 
declaration of love to Anne Petrowna, the 
Princess Royal of Russia. Having received 
oD answer that destroyed ali hopes of his 
success, he waited till he found her alone, 
threw himeeif at her fee, presented his 
aword, and begged ber to end his aufier- 
ings by plunging itin his heart, ‘Give it 
me,’ said Petrowna, in the coldest man- 
ner; “give it me, and you #hall see that the 
daughter of your @mperor wants neither 
courage nor resolution to punish a forward 
fellow who forgeta the diffe:ence between 
ner and bimaelf.’’ 

He showed himself a bragger, sheathed 
his sword, and begged the princess would 
pardon a delirium, tne effect of her charms, 

Anne pardoned him, but held him up to 
ridicule by telling the Incident to every 
one at Court, 


A MaGne«rio PLant.—There has been 
dincovered in the forests of India a strange 
plant, which posseenes to a very high de- 
gree astonishing magnetio power, Tie 
hand which breaks a ieaf from it imme 
diately receives a shock equal to that 
which is produced by the conductor of an 
induction ovil. Ata distance of six metres 
a nagnetic needles is affected by it, and it 
will be quite deranged if brought near. 
The energy of this singular nfluence var- 
lea with the hours of the day, All. power. 
ful about. o’clock in the afternoun, it is 
abeolutely annulled during the night. At 
times of storin ite intensity augments w 
striking proportions, Birds and 


insects 
never alight on this plant—an instinct 
seems to warn them that they would find 
their sudden death. It is also jaiportant 
to remark that where it grows r « 
magnetic me@tain are found 
balt or nickel—e 
root tha he eiectr force 
vm Oo the piant. 
——_—- ~<—- 
THe great rule of moral t is, next 


Lo God, lo respect time. 
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“BOTHING.” 


BY EMMA C. DOWD, 
Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 
Though when bearts break, the world seemsempi'- 
nee; 
Mut uate thee I bring, in thy distresa, 
A message, born of ‘ove and eympathy, 
Aod mar it prove, 0 eou!, the golden kev 
To all things beautiful and good, and biess 
Thy life which looks W thee so comfortiess! 
Tule le the word: ‘Some one hath need of thee,** 


Sone one -or who o- where! do not kaow; 
Kaowest thea not’ Ten seek! make no delay! 
And thou shalt find, in the Jand of sun or snow, 
Who watt« thee, little entid of pilgrim gray; 
For, eines God herpes thee tn Hie worid below, 
home one hath need of thee, somewhere, to-day. 
a 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


MY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIRUM OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMERODY'S DAUGHATSER,”’ 


‘“,. MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 


“wsDDBD BANDs,”’ 


BTO., BTO, 


CHAPTER XI. 


FTER ALL KATHLEEN was in at 
A the finish, and stood breathless and 
rosy and emiling, between Colonel! 
Kiwyn andthe Duke of Oawthorn, whilet 
Major De la Braille presented her with the 
brush, as being the only lady who was in 
at the death. 

And notonly that, butthe story of the 
gailant way in which she stopped Luciile 
Maltiand'’s horse, and thus eaved that 
damael’s life, flew like wildfire from mouth 
to mouth; so that altogether Kathleen be- 
came quite a heroine that day, 

Nhe rode home with Oolone!l Elwyn, fee!- 
ing thankfai that Tom Darley, beyond re- 
spectiully raising hie cap to her from a dis. 
tanoe, had not ventured to address her. An 
to the Colonel, the passing fancy of three 
years before was decidedly qalckened by 
the events of the day, and he looked upon 
her with an admiration whieh increased at 
every moment 

“Hele very kind—much nioer than J 
thought be would be,’’ thought the girl, 
“I don’t belleve he ever really wanted 
tw marry we; itwas only Lady Kiwyn's 
fancy.” 

And ao, in spite of the Mephistophelean 
appearance of the Colonel, Kathleen found 
herself chatting gally and pleasantly to 
hima, whliat be on hie aide did his very ut- 
most to wake bimnself agreeable to her; ale 
together, she enjoyed her quiet ride home 
with ber father’s cousin as much as any 
other part of thet eventiul day. 

Wouldsbe have been eo happy it ste 
bad known thatall the way howe, siink- 
ing and doaging behind trees and bends of 
tneroad and keeping himeelf well out of 
sight, Tom Darley followed them both 
with a tompest of joalousy and the fury of 
Cain tn his angry heart. 

* . = +. - 7 

Savefor the }ittie flush of triumph and 
pleasure which Kathleen’s first day’s hunt. 
ing brought her, she reaped very little 
benefit from her prowess and ner cour. 
age. 

Asfar asthe ladies of Clortell Towers 
went, it would have been better for ber 
perhaps had sbe ridden less straight to 
hounds and let the stopping of Miss 
Maltland’s runaway horse to other bands, 
and that dawwsel berself to the almost cer- 
taln chance of a fracture of the skull. 

Lucille Maitiand had not loved Lord 
Kiwyn’s daughter before; and she posit ve- 
ly bated nernow, To begin with, she ab- 
solutely and utterly refused to own that 
abe owed her anything at ail, 

“Saved iny iifel’’ she exocialmed indig- 
nantly, in answer to Sir Adrian’s repeated 
entreaties that she would go through some 
form, however cold, of expressing her 
gratituve to the girl who rescued her, 
“What perfect nonsense! Any ploughboy 
pasaing could have done the same thing! 
You taik, Adrian, asif the girl were a 
heroine!"’ 

“And #0 she ia, Lucille. What she did 
waesnot only splendidly plucky—it was 
abeolutely Leroic, because she ran a con- 
siderable risk herssif. She might have 
been pulled off ber own horse, or the 
horees might have come into collision—in 
which oases, at the pace you were going,she 
might have been thrown between them 
and been trampied upon.”’ 

“Ob, of course in your eyesa simple 
action becomes magnified int 
extraordinary Siinply 

eplied the beauty, w 
of the shoulders, 

Adrian reddened and bit his lip. He 
was getting acoustomed to these jealous 
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ecause she did it!’ 
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reproacber; and, sias, he knew too weil 
how much truth underlay all that she cast 
in his teeth to venture upon defending 
biinselt trom ber imputations! 

Whetocbiefiy angered acd exasperated 
Mies Maitiand was that, aftersbe bad cal- 
led Sunbeam by every opprobrious epithet 
which could be showered upon a horse— 
alter declaring thathe was vicious, bad- 
tempered, with no mouth and less man- 
ners, and thathe was, in ehort, quite un- 
safe forany iady to ride—Kathleen rode 
bim to hounds two days later, escorted by 
the attentive Colonel, who had now come 
togtey inthe house, and returned home, 
after having enjoyed an excellent day’s 
sport, with the report that Sunbeem had 
“one like a lamb, was remarkably tem per- 
ate und sensibie,and om the whole she 
thought she preferred him to Prince, 

“She says it on purpose to madden me!”’ 
cried Luciile, clenching her fista, as Kath- 
leon, who had been relating her experiences 
ofthe day tothe two ladies in her step. 
mother’s boudoir, rose, after putting down 
her tea-cup, to go and take off her habit, 
“I don’t believe itistrue that she likes 
tbat brute of a horse!” 

“Very likely not. What does it matter, 
my darifng?” replied ber ever-indulgent 
aunt. ‘*Do not let itworry you. I think 
we shall soon get rid of ber. Alfred is 
really devoted; and your uncle has told me 
he will give his consent; only we mast 
be careful this time, and not frighten 
ber,” 

“Oh, that isall very fine for you, sunt! 
But I don’t care a bit if she inarries or no— 
I shall be married myvelfin amonta! I 
don't care now if she marries Colonel! 
Elwyn; I don’t want to get rid of ber,” 

“Ah, but I do, my dear,’’ 

“Well, thatis your affair, aunt. What I 
should like to do isto disgrace her—to get 
her Into some horrible trouble with uncle 
—to find beroutin something shameful 
that would eet Adrian against her! Oh, if I 
only couldl’’ 

Lucille lapsed into sudden silence, rest- 
ing her cheek upon her taper fingers, on 
which the diamonds flashed and glittercd 
in the tirelignt, and knitting her brows in 
anxious thought. 

Why was there nothing to find out about 
this girl? she thought. A girl whose 
mother was lowly born, who bad been 
brought up hereel/ in a farmhouse amongst 
common farmers—surely there must be 
something against ber in the past, if only 
one could be clever enough to find it 
out! 

“Kvery woman basa pest,” argued Lu- 
clile to herself. “Why, if they took the 
troub!e to ferret out things about me, they 
might make some inconvenient discover- 
jes!’’ she added, with a littiegrim amuse- 
ment. ‘And I have been decently brought 
up!” 

The idea pleased her, ‘To disgrace Kath- 
leen and bring her into some ahame or dif- 
Houlty presented attractive features to her 
imagination, She mused upon itday and 
night, and, in addition, she set herself to 
watch her, 

Christinas and its festivities were now at 
hand. Lord Elwyn was better, an4 about 
again; the Oastle was to be filled with 
guesta, #nd on New Year's Eve there 
was to be a ballin honor of Miss Kathleen 
Kiwyn. 

‘It will be Kathleen’s formal coming 
out,’’ said Lord Elwyn to his wife, “It is 
right and fitting thatshe should be pro- 
perly introduced to my friends—she ie my 
heiress and myonly child; I will givea 
ball. See, my dear, that everything is 
done in the very best style; let no expense 
be spared, and let everybody be invited.” 

Little as Lady Elwyn relished anything 
that was to be done in her step daughter’s 
honor, shé was woman enough to enjoy 
the idea of organizing and superintending 
an entertainment in her own house for 
whatever reason it was to be given. 

Owing to the death of her son and to the 
long subsequent mourning, and then to 
Lord Eiwyn’s tailing health and strength, 
it was many years since any festivity on a 
large scale had been held within the walls 
of Clortell Towers, 

Everybody was delighted at the pros- 
pect. The whole county was thrown into 
@ very paroxyea of joy and excitement 
when one fine morning’s post delivered 
over two bundred invitetion-cards broad- 
cast over an area of twenty miles, What 
telegrauis tiew up to London to Mesdames 
Celeste and Dentelle! What expeditions 


| there were into Ulorchester to match laces 
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and ribbons; and what a panic of haste and 
business descended upon the Misses Hol- 
litch, the principal dreasusakers and milili- 
ners of that numdrum and alightly dead- 
alive cx unty-townl 

For the time, too, all within the house 
worked weil and harmoniously. Lady 





Elwyn was too busy with guests and prep- 
arations to pay much attention to Kath- 
leen, and Lucille was too much taken up 
with the dress she was going to wear, end 
with certain other plans of ber own, to be 
vindictive, She bad watobed ber rival in 
vain for some days, and having as yet 
found not the tiniest speck or flaw in the 
candid innocence of ber life, had decided 
to bide her time and let things sione for 
the present. 

Asto Kathleen, she flung herself into 
the tarmoil of preparation withan ardor 
which wasalmost toofervent to be alto- 
gether vetural. 

She was very young, and she had never 
been at a ball in her life. On New Year's 
Eve she would be the queen in her father’s 
house; she wasto be arrayed in the most 
beautiful dress she bad ever possessed, and 
she would dance the whole evening. 

“It will be delightful—delightfai!l” she 
kept saying to herself, often saying it aloud 
su that she might be the more thoroughly 
convinced of it. “I am the happiest girl in 
the whole world!” 

But, although she said f soolten, she 
knew it was nottrue, Kathleen in these 
days was fighting avery bard battie with 
herself, and her fighting was not always 
perfectly successtal. 

For two days running, for instanoe, she 
would:s are berseifof her own supreme 
nappiness much after this fashion— 

**) bave a kind and indulgent tather,who 
gives me everything l can possibly want; 
1 am allowed to gratify all my tastes and 
fancies. It is true that Lucilie is disagree- 
able and my step-mother o.ld; but then | 
geton withthem better than! did for- 
meriy; and the house isso large, i can 
easily keep outof their way. Tnen Voi, 
Kiwyn is very kind; and other peopie— 
strangers—are ell nice to mé; anu--and so 
in—— —"’ 

And then she would pul! herself together 
bravely and say: 

“And sois Sir Adrian—the kindest and 
best of friends; and { hope be will be hap- 
py all bis life—God biess him!” 

But after ali this there would come a re- 
action, and sometimes, lying on her bed 
alone in the darkness, Kathleen would cry 
aloud in ber misery— 

“Ob, L love bim—I iove him! I know 
that it is a sin to love another woman’s 
lover; and, if my love is sin, then I am the 
wickedest wretch on the tace of the earth, 
for 1 can’t belp it; it is stronger than I am, 
and I cannot—cannot fight it down!’’—and 
bot biinding tears that barnt like fre wouid 
drop one by one upon ner pillow, 

What Adrian felt in those days was past 
guessing. Perhaps ne too was fightirg 
hard—perhaps Le was callous and resigned 
to the worst—or perhaps honor and faith 
had stan.ped out love and longing and pas- 
sion in his heart, and they were dead, 
Anyhow, he wade no sign. 

He was always gentie and kind in man- 
nerto Kathieen, and sometimes his eyes 
rested upon her with a strange light of ten- 
derness and o!f approval in them, Bat for 
the most part he spoke to her but littie, 
and that always before other peopie, and 
he very decidedly kept out of her way, 

He and Colonel Elwyn went cut shoot 
ing together a great deal. Just at Obrist- 
mas there came a frost, and hunting was 
stopped; sothe gentlemen went afier the 
pheasants instead. Tnen came the house- 
party of guests—Lord and Lady De is 
Braille, their two daughters, and Major De 
la Braille, tne M. F. H., who was the seo- 
ond son. The Misses De ia Braiile were 
very fashionable young ladies, up in ali 
the latest scandal and gossip, and were 
reckoued as very dear friends of Miss Mait 
iand’s, There were aiso Mra, Bracey and 
her daughter, 8 gushing young thing who 
quoted poetry and sang De Lara’s songs in 
= quavering soprano; a young married 
couple who flirted outrageously—not with 
each other, bat with other people; and a 
selection of bachelors, invited to shoot, 
dance, and make themseives generally 
agreeable to the ladies; and, !ast, but by 
no means least in the estimation of one 
person, a gentieman who answered to the 
name of Laurence Doyle, who arrived 
late, with portmanteau and gun-case, one 
evening just before the ball, 

“You had far beter not have him, Lu- 
cille,” nad counselied her aunt, when this 
gentieman’s invitation was under diacus- 
aion. “You know Adrian does not care 
about him, and there might be troubie— 
you got talked about with nim at Scarbor- 
ough last summer, yoo know. You had 
réaily better be careful. if it were to come 
to Adrian’s ears———” 

“My dear aunt, what nonsense! It was 
nothing but the very milidest flirtation. 
And, if Adrian were jealous, it would be a 
very good thing, lamsare. Why should 
luo have Laurie here? He is an old 





friend of mine, and waltses divinely,” 

So Mr. Laurence Doyle arrived, aud pat 
his handsome curly pate, metaphorically 
speaking, into the lion’s mouth. He wasa 
very handsome young mao; be had curly 
brown bairand melting biue eyes, anda 
tiny moustache wexed up over the prettiest 
littie mouth iImegineble; he played the 
banjo and sang tenor songs; he danced 
weil, and shot indifferently; he dressed 
very neatly, and nad a nice stock of smal! 
talk always on band; and he had pérheps 
the very smallest modicum of brains that 
any nice-looking young man was ever en. 
cumbered witb. 

For many years this young gentieman— 
who was a younger son and much bamper.- 
ed by debts and duns—bad been, so to 
speak, empioying bis leisure moments in 
sighing for the mooo—i ¢., be desired that 
which was hopelessly out of his reach, and 
was foolish enough to persevere in his 
truitiess efforts to get it. 

He knew heocould nt marry Lucille 
Maitland, not only b ca:se be had no 
money himeelt, but also because she had 
notthe remotest wish to marry him, and 
had told bim so over and over again, 

If Sir Adrian Deverell had no existence, 
she assured him repeatedly and brutally, 
she would etill never b. comethe wife of 
Laurenoe Doyle; and yet he kept near the 
candie atill, and fed upon the scraps which, 
arrant coquette as she was,it amused her to 
bestow upon him. 

Kathleen was coming slowly down the 
large central staircase that evening, dressed 
for dinner in a pale-biue gauss dress, with 
pearls about her white throat and a blush- 
rose fastened in her bosom. 

She came slowly because she was button- 
ing one of her pearl-gray gloves; and she 
was so intent upon the little buttons upon 
her wrist that it was only when she was 
half-way down-stairs that she became svd- 
denly aware that she was intruding upon a 
scene which scarcely demanded the pres- 
ence of athird person. 

In the inner ball below her a man and a 
woman were standing togethei, 80 closely 
absorbed in each other that they were evi- 
dently unaware of her appearance on the 
scene, The man’s back was turned to her, 
and she could see only a very well-fitting 
dreas-coat and the top of a bent curly 
brown head, The woman’s face was also 
hidden from ber behind the curly head; 
but there was no mistaking Lucilie’s regal 
figure, ever if Kathleen had not been well 
acquainted with ber yellow-satin dinner- 
gown sewn with fine laces and little seed- 
pearls down the front. 

She stood stiil, shocked and horrified be- 
yond expression; for she beheld something 
which made her heart grow faint and cold 
within ber. There tt was, unmistakable 
and real—a veautiful white arm, bare to 
the shoulder, moulded as perfectly as a 
scul ptor’s model, with blue veins wander- 
ing faintly about the creamy fiesh, and a 
roay dimple at the curved elbow—with a 
diamond bracelet clasped about it that 
flashed forth strange star-like gleams in 
the subdued lamplight; and this arm, this 
lovely thing over which a poet might have 
raved, this wonder of whiteness and beau- 
ty, was cast upwards and wound closely 
round the brown head and the white-col- 
lared throat of the young gentleman whose 
back was to the stsircase, : 

Kathleen’s first impulse was flight. 
Whither and how could she escape from 
this sight, which was a revelation of evil to 
her, and which meant disgrace to Lucille 
and dishonor to Sir Adrian Deverell? 
They had not seen her yet; she had dressed 
unusually early, and °o apparently had 
the couple below her. Nodoubt they had 
met there by appointment, judging tbat at 
this hour every one would be dressing for 
dinner, and that the inner ball, which led 
directly neither to the great drawing-room 
nor to the dining room, would be as secure 
a place as any from the intrusion of a pass- 
ing footman or housemaid. 


Kathleen stood stock-still for several ter- 
rible seconds, which seemed like hours to 
her. To proceed down-stairs was ciearly 
an impossibility—there was nothing for 
ber but retreat. She turned and fied up 
the stairs, holding beck her dress with 
both bands so that she might not be heard; 
but, for all her care, there came a soft 
“swish, swish” of her eilken draperies 
against the white marble of the steps just 
as she reached the landing above; and Lu- 
cilie Maitiand, hearing the distent rustie, 
looked up, and not only saw Kathieen’s 
light figure fiying up the staireass, but 
caught a backward glance from the scared 
dark eyes that were looking down at ber. 

“Great heavens, she h @ seen usi’’ sabe 
cried, white to the very lips with the shook 
of the discovery, and pushing her compan- 
ion violently away from her. 
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“Boe? Who is she?” inquired the young 
man airily. 

‘“Thet borribie girli—Kathieen Elwyn! 
She hes been watohing use—piaying tre 
spy! She hates me; and sowlam in her 
power!” 

Lucilie wrung her hands together in 
helpless dismay. 

Mr. Laurence Doyle gave utterance to a 
subdued whistle trom between his pursed- 
up lips. 

“What a kettle of fish!’ he ejaculated. 
Will she split?” 

He did not seem to be very deeply agita- 
ted. 

Lacilie turned on him like a tary. 

“Ob, it’s all very weilfor you, Laurie! 
Of course you don’t care ascrap! You are 
so eeitish, you don’tthink about me! Think 
what it wili be to me if she tells Sir Adrian 
what she bas seen and perhaps beard! Why 
it would be utter rain to me!”’ 

“I really don’t see thatat all,my darling. 
You know you don’tcarea pang for Sir 
Adrian; and you are alweys telling we 
how much you love me. Why on earth 
can’t you let the thing come out, ang chuck 
him over and stick to me?’’ 

“Havent I told you over and over 
again, you crank, that 1 must marry Ada- 
rian, and that 1 would never, never marry 
you?” 

“sat yet you say you love me very 
mucb, Lueiliel’’ 

‘to 1 do, Laurie; and, if you are good 
and patient, I will goon loving you always. 
I shall soon be marriea and have a house 
of myown toask youto; and you shall 
come and stay with me for weeks at a time, 
Adrian will be always out hunting or shoot- 
ing or looking after the piace; and we sbail 
bavea lovely time together, and no end 
of fun. You’ve only got to be patient a lit- 
Ue bit longer, and then I shali be able to 
do as I like,” 


Mr, Laurence Doyle whistled again. It 
was @ habit he had when be was perplexed. 
Perhaps he did not altogether like the fig- 
ure be waa destined to piayin tunis littie 
programme for the future; perhaps he was 
doubtful about the light in which hs part 
in tbe performance might be regarded by a 
dispassionate looker-on. 

He thrust his hands in his trouser- 
pockets, locked down at his varnished 
pumps and red-spotted silk sucks, and 
whistled softly. 


“However, this is all mere waste of 
breath, Laurie,’’ Lucille went on im patient- 
ly. “Wecan’t stand here any longer— 
some one else might come upon us; and 
toese discussions of a subject which I 
thought we had settied we could not taik 
about spy more are absurd. What is of 
more importance just pow is the considera- 
tion of what I am to doin order to silence 
that wretched girl, who has unluckily 
seen us together in what, 1 fear, might be 
called an equivocal position—for silenced 
somehow she must be!’”’ 


“Couldn't you bribe her?” murmured 
Mr. Doyle, who was not specially noted 
for the brilliaucy of his suggestions. 

Mies Maitiand made a contemptuous 
gesture, 

*Woat I must do,’”’ she said, “is to get at 
something against her, real or imaginary, 
80 as to frignten her into holding ber wn- 
gue,” 

‘Larker?”’ inquired Mr. Doyie curtly, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Good heavens, no! Butter won’t meitin 
her mouth, she isso correet and proper— 
at icast, to all outward appearance, If only 
she had done something bad at school! 
ButI wrote in my aunt’s name to tbe 
scboel mistress at Brussels, and asked tf she 
had ever flirted with any of the masters or 
the college students.”’ 

“The deuce you did!’’ exclaimed Laarie, 
quickly. 

“Yes; and I got the answer only yester- 
day. Unfortunately it is worse than use- 
less, ‘Miss EKiwyn never misconducted 
herself ip any way the wno'e time she was 
at Brussels.’ No; I must search elsewhere 
and that quickly too—there is no time to 
be lost,’’ 

Miss Maitiand raised her hand to ber 
brow wearily. 

“Oh, don’t bother about the girl!’ said 
Laurie Doyie, “I dare say she’s a good 
sort, and, if you ask her not to tell, sbe 
willhold her tongue. Suali I tackle 
ber?’’ 

“You? Good heavens—no! Leave her 
tome. Sbe is not in the least ‘a good sort,’ 
Laurie, Sne isa bateful, spiteful, vindict- 
ive littie wreteb, who would be only too 
giad io do me a bad tarn! 

She looked ratber pretty 
Laurie dubiousiy 
‘Pretty! Don’t be 
ber the slightest attention. 
as @ peaccck, and would Only jead you on 
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“Good gracious what a horrible girit’’ 

“Yes, that is what she is, You take my 
advice and keep out of her way. Hush—I 
hear a door opening up staire! Go through 
that doorand wait in the billiard-room 
whilst I get away into the drawing-room 
im mediately,” 

She took him by theshoulders and al- 
most pashed bim through a door-way, and 
then tarned and fled herself across the hall 
towards the great drawing-room, her amber- 
satin draperies gleaming like a trail of 
gold bebind ber in the red glow of the fire 
that burnt on the hearth. 

It atili wanted nearly ten minutes to the 
dinner-hour, There was no one in the vast 
room intowhbich Kathleen had first been 
usbered on her arrival at Ciorteii Towers 
three years and a balf before. 

‘ne magnificent lustare chandeliers 
banging down the room were abiazs with 
lighted candles; two large fires barntin 
splendid porceiain fireplaces, one at each 
end of the room; there was « litter of 
Magnificent furniture, works of art, books, 
and silver trumperies; azaleas and 
gardenias in full bloom stood in huge pots 
of rare workmanship upon the velvet pile 
Carpeis, and masses of cat flowers were 
heaped in vases upon the tabies, 

Beyond the room, high glass doors open- 
ed into a spacious conservatory fillea with 
palms and exotic plants, and iighted up 
with large gay-colored h ing Obinese 
lanterns. 

Lucille wandered idly on through the 
room towards the open conservatory doors, 
There was a subdued giow, a softened 
radiance upon the dark greens of the palms 
and giant ferns, 

Sne stepped inside and stood upon the 
moist tesselated pavement. A gold-and- 
Crimeon iautern shed a faint glow upon her 
fair bent head. 

She looked very beautiful asshe stood 
thus, buried in thought, playing with the 
scented waxen petals of a snow-white 
stephanotis-Lioom that drooped towards 
her. 

Soe might have been a pure-souled an- 
cborite dreaming of good and noble deeds, 
so calm and thoughtful was her unruffi3d 
brow, #0 peaceful and gravely serene were 
her quiet blue eyes. 

Asa matter of fact,she was an angry 
and revengeful woman oudgelling ber 
brains for some evidence of evil to bring 
against an innocent fellow-creature, 

Suddenly, close behind her, amongst the 
thick foliage of the plants, there wasa 
movement as ifsome one was hidden be- 
bind them. Lucille raised her head aharp- 
ly and listened. 

A moment of silence; then once again 
came the strange scraping noise as of some- 
body dragging himeeif cautiously siong 
tne tiled fluor, accompanied by a distinct 
commotion amongst tue long fern-fronds 
and wide-leaved foliage of the palma, 

“Who is there?’’ cried Lucille, fully 
awake to the fact that somebody was con- 
cealed in the conservatory. 

A silence. 

Then she took acouple of steps for- 
ward. 

“There is somebody there!’ she said 
aloud, “Who ia 1?” 

In another second she came face to face 
with aman ina fustian sult who was 
crouching bebindthe pliant, He rose to 
hie feet the moment she caught sight o7 
bim, and puiled his cap off bis head, 

He aid not look iike a burglar ora tramp, 
only like a respectable gardener or keepe,, 
with a somewhat rough wild iooking fsoe 
and a tangled shock of coarse dark hair, 

“Beg pardon, miss!” be said respectiul- 
ly, touching bis forenead with his long 
finger. 

“What are you doing here?’ inquired 
Lucille baughtily. ‘“‘Why are you bidirg 
in the conservatory?’ Whetis your busi 
ness bere? You had better speak the tru.b 
my man!” 

“] will, miss, I’ve got shatin here by 
mistake—the gardeners have locked me in. 
I didn’t want to be seen by the yenutry; au 
l thought 1’d lie quiet till they’d all gone 
ia totneir dinners, And theo you came, 
unies, and { reached over to see you; and 
then 1 knocked that little geraniuiun-pot 
over with my foot.’’ 

‘But what on earth bronght you here at 
ail?” inquired Lucille. “You must have 
bad some reason for getting into the con- 
servatory in tne firet insiance,” 

Her suspicion and mistrust probably be- 
trayed themselves in her voice and face; 
for the mans olled grimly. 
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few minutes; and, if you do not explain 
yourself, I small certainly inform them of 
your presence here,” 

This threat seemed to bave some eflect; 
for the man tumbied hastily in his pockets 
and produced a letter. 

“Look here, mies! I was going to wait 
till L conld get hold ofone of the house- 
maids; but you seem a good kind sort of a 
lagy, besides being, if you'll excuse me for 
saying 80,8 most uncommon handsome 
one, 80 I don’t; mind aconfiding of my 
business to you instead, and maybe you 
will belp me. Do you happen to kuow 
Kathie Elwyn asa is \iving here?’ 

“Do you allude to the Honorable K atn- 
leen Elwyn, Lord Eiwyn’s daughter? Cer- 
tainly 1 know her!’’ 

“Then that (is all right; and I dare say 
you’lldo mea good turn along of that 
young woman,”’ 

Luclile was startled; put she became 
ingtantly intently attentive, and ver heart 
began to beat fast. 

“You wouldn't mind, I demsay, giving 
her that there letter now?’’ 

He heid outa crumpled envelope ina 
rough and not very clean hand. 

“A letter! Is it jor Mises Elwyn?” 

“Oertainly—aaod from me, She and I is 
old pais, Ob, sbe won’t be ableto deny 
that, although sbedo look at mein the 
hunting-fiela asthough Il was dirt! She 
can’t deny as we was friends—sbe and me 
—long before she ever came to tbis swell 
place, as bas made her forget them as loved 
her when she wes a liittie chit ofa girl 
without a farthen’ to call her own,’’ 

“You mean—you mean you were an old 
friend of here whensne sne lived at that 
farm?”’ 

Lucilie was a little breathless; ber color 
oame and went; she bad « great diflicalty 
in controlling her agitation. . 

“Yes--tbat's it. Friends? Ay, rather 
more than friends, I shnould@ay! You give 
her the letter when you and she are aione 
alike--when she’s quiet and oan iisten to 
you. I want ber to get it safe and sure—-! 
couldn’t trust it to any post. You give it to 
her miss,’’ 


OHAPTER XII. 


UCILLE MAITLAND pad never been 
L in suob good epiriis in ber life as she 

was all through the dinner that night, 
She talked, she laughed, sne smiled out of 
the gladness of ber heart; there was a flush 
upon her beautiful faca, and an unwouted 
giitter in ber bright eyes 

In point of fact, she wan litera.ly wild 
with deligot and exaltation; for fate bad at 
last given ber enemy into her bands, 

Justasehe wasatber sorest need help 
had come to ber: and at the very moment 
wien danger had seemed W& threaten ber 
moet darkly sa way out of her difficulty 
had been opened to her, 

Adrian, gazing at ber down the table 
from the opposite side, was fain to acknow- 
ledge to himself that be bad never seen her 
look so well. 

“How, beautiful she is to-night!” he 
thought, with a litie sigh, “What radi- 
ance! What brilliancy! How terribie it 
in that so fair a forte should not be tie term- 
ple of a fairer soul! Once | thought that 
beauty like that must go hand-in-bana 
with goodness; but now, alas, | understand 
her better!’’ 

And then hiseyes, by an irresistible jin- 
pulse, sought a face lesa Drijlianutiy beauti 
ful, but far more sweetly attractive -a face 
that baunted him, in spite of ail bis bunest 
endeavors, by day and by night, 

Kathieen’s profile was turned towards 
bia. She wae talking kindly ano not a 
little laboriously wo @ young INan—the won 
of a néighbboriug #quire—who was neituer 
handso:we nor entertaining. 

He wes painfully shy and ateolutely un- 
interesting, and yet Soe Wes Gulng Ler best 
w piease bin and s6t bins at bis ease, will 
that rare and true gentility of wou, which 
wiil not suffer @ guest to feel hinse.! ne- 
giecte.i or overlook vd, 

Adrian kuew, 48 be waichod hir aweet 
kind simile aod prely eager wanner, that 
the heart which prompted then wasa true 
and good one Ww ils very core, No» such 
honest and sitnple cause, for 
prompied the bright sauies aod 
isuguter of Lis own Luci).6, 

Whee up?” muruiured Laurie Doyle, 
who sat next W bis divinily, as 
with aston isument (L6 Chauge in Ler iuod 
since they had parted laa. 


(@rlain, 
merry 


he nNobloa 





“A letter—a packet. Heaven knows 
what It is—it is too thick fora letter! I'm 
going to fire it off after dinner. The game 
is in my own hends now!"’ 

“For goodnem’ sake explain yoursit!”’ 

I can't—I['ll tell you later. Hush! Talk 
loud to the woman on the other side of 
you. I see aunt jooking daggers at ua; she 
is in a mortal fright lest I should com pro- 
mise myseif.”’ 

Now and again, for the very joy of it, 
Lucille slipped ber hand into Ler pocket 
and grasped eostatioally the envelope 
which the man in fastian had given ber in 
the conservatory. It did not feel like an 
ordinary letter—-sometbing thick and 
lumpy was inside, What on earth oonld it 
be? 

Sue bad determined not to deliver it to 
Kathleen until @ Atting mowent #))ou ic ar- 
rive, 

Fortune certainly was playing into Mins 
Maitiand’s bands that evening; ior it was 
not many hours before the occasion she 
sought presented itself, 

It was the custom, now that so large a 
party was assembied ia the bouse—tor the 
last few days sixteen bad sat down to din. 
ner 6ve-y nigut—to spend the greater part 
of the evening in the bililard room. 

Soon after the gentlemen joined the 
ladies from the dining-room nearly the 
whole of the younger members of the party 
adjourned tnitber, 

Only Lord Elwyn, Lord and Lady De ia 
Braille, Mra, bracey, aud one or two older 
people preferred to remain in the tran- 
quility of the great drawing-room, 

In the billiard-room all was merriment 
and informaiity. A gameof pool was or. 
geolsed, in which ali the ladies and moat 
of the geptiemwen joined, 

The men Iiit their cigara, most of them 
having eflocied a speedy cbange from 
gicowy die¢ss-coates to gay smoking jacket 
of varied aud gorgeous colors, 

Luciile and the Misses De ia Krallic even 
wout so fer as to smoke cigaretios them- 
selves—ea practice which was absolutely 
odious in Adrian’s eyes, and which he 
thankfully observed that Kathieen bad no 
inclination to imitate, a8 tue turued away 
with openly-expressed disgust frou an 





open cigerétie-case isughingly banded 
tw ber vy one ol the younger «-itie- 
men, 


They were all standing grouped sbont 
the table; the game had only just bewun; 
evyerybody’a “ilfe’’ wasas yet safe, K ath- 
leen, to whom all games and amuseicents 
came With the treanness of novelty and in- 
experience, was quite interested in the first 
fow strokes, and keenly awaited her own 
turnto play. She was standing close tw 
Colonel Kiwyn, upon whose green bali ber 
own pink one was destined wy play. For 
the moment she bad forgotten all the be- 
wildering thoughts which the scene she 
bad accidentaly been a witness of before 
dinner had awakend in her, 

She had made up her mind that, deeply 
an ehe had resented Luciile’s faitheasnoms 
on Sir Adrian’s account, it was neverthe- 
loa» Im possibie for her—Katbleen FEiwyn-- 
toopen his eyes tothe proceedings of hin 
betrothed, Sbe wished he might become 
aware of hertroe natare; but sie felt toat 
ahe wes (he last person on earth who could 
direct Lia attention to it. Moreover, witn 
ner usual sweet and charitable nature, she 


hed begun already W meke excuses for 
her, Perbpaps she really cared for thins 
young inan with the iittledandy face and 
fo ppish IMm*nnerr--porhaeps shoe Was very 
unhappy, poor Lucile, and bad yielded to 
asudden and overwhelming temptation. 


And then 
Adrian nad 
be forgotten 


Katuieen remembered bow Si, 
lor oue blessed and never.-to- 
moment caught her to his 


heartand Kissed her; «and at the sweet 
recollection ber ohe6ks burnt hotly, al- 
thougu It was now #0 long ago--9o very 
iong ago! 
|TO BR OONTINUBD, } 
a ee 
The ball whieh toe Duke and Duchess 


of Fife gave lately at New Mar Louge, in 
hovor of the Prinos of W al@8, Was r6 
inar Kable for the absence of the usus. con 


tingent from Balmoral, The Duke of ft 

luburgh would not come, Pritcees fh sats i 
1 and Prines He nry were tot inv n 

P-ineess Louisa, WhO Was inost anx 

® pressut, Wee khOpt at Lowe Ly 
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“The very vest of news!’’ she whirpered | 
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CHILDHOOD. 
—_— 
BY EDWARD MH, Ri HEA, 


Rach Umes as when the heart is light, 

When all te pleasing to the sight, 

When slerp snbdiiden comes at night, 
ls chilédboud's hour. 


Such times as when the basty tear, 
As e008 as comes ill disappear, 
When little joys of life are dear, 

is childhoud's howr. 


Much Ume as when the soul's young light, 
h nowe nettber shade vor epirit’s biight 
When childhood's life's a joyous sight, 

in ite own hour. 


hoch Ume when childhood's faith te plain, 
When love and prayer to (iod remain, 
Teo os may it come back again 
Kre death's dark bour. 
— i — 


MARGERY. 


BYmM A DD, 


CHAPTER V, 

ARGERY bad several times felt, not 
Vi without wonder at herself for the feel- 
. ing, that those morning waikes with 
Listolle were the easiest part ofthe duy, 
She never anked herself the reason—sahe 
had taken vo evading such questions lutely 
—but abe vaguely feit thatthough Estelle 
was not less quietand passive at those 
times, they were apileasure wo her, too, 
They had explored a great part of the 
neighborhood together, riding or driving 
In a desultory, diecursive manner, and now 
Margery proposed thatthey should drive 
toa place called Oltiy Moor, from which 
they bed been told there was a remarkably 
fine view, 

Tae day was giorious, and, as they drove 
aiong the winding, undulating roads, it 
seomed to Margery'stown-bred eyes that 
it would be difMficultto surpass toe views 
that met them at every turn—littie wooded 
nooks, sheitering u.urwuring streame; 
broad meadows, stretching upand down, 
divided by low hedges, and stone wails; 
with bere and there a quaint littie village 
buried in a valley, Or cilimbing up the hill- 
side, with its stone cottages, ite winding, 
billy streeta, and ite rough iittle churoh, 
But when a sudden turn in the road 
brought before thei the view of whioh 
they had heard #0 wuch, she gavea Iittle 
ory, and bent forward with clasped hands 
and)parted lips. 

Her Oret jwpreesion was that abe had 
never uuderatood before what space wase— 
thatehe had never been ablew ovreathe 
before then. 

From where the carriage s'ood the land 
sioped dowuwards abruptly for some fifty 
feet, and then stretobed away in front and 
on the right band in what seemed to her 
an endiese expanse of undulating meadow 
wood, and water. 

A sudden turn of the road on their left, 
by which a rough green slope stut out the 
country on that side, seemed oniy to em 
phamise the vast «weep of the rest; and, as 
she looked, there cameto Margery the 
sense that oomes et times to a:l wuom 
Nature really *#ppeals, though they may 
never see ber at Ler grandest end woust im- 
pressive—the senee of the utter ineignifi- 
cance of those troubles tbat originate iv the 
faiseness and artificiality of iife—the renee 
ofa power and purpose above anything 
that we can see—the seuss of res 
fidenoe in that power. 

She was #0 absorbed ay she sat there, her 
eyes shining, her lips quivering a littie, 
that she did not bear the footsteps of a man 
who was coming up tue road bebind them, 
and she turned witha violent start asa 
voice from the other side of the carriage 
said suddenly: 

“Miss Humpherys! What an utteriy un- 
expected pleasure!’’ 

Estelle had been sitting by her side, 
graceful and quiet as usual, ber eyes rest- 
ing with a softer expression thau (vey often 
wore, not on the view, but on the absorbed 
little face by ber side. 

Attbe sound of the voice the siighteat 
possible start ran through her; « faint dueb 
rose ip ber pale, caim face; and iurping 
slowly towards it she maid, with an accent | 
of extreme surprise, but holding out ber 
baod with the most perfect sei! Pp eees- 


and oon.- 


“Mr. Seldon! How du you da," 
He wat @ tal! 
clever face, 


nan, with a 
Whieco 


bandsome, 
nevertheless etruck 
Margery @8 bot belong @xactiy pleasant, 
The mouth was hidden Ly afailing mous. 
tache; but the expression of the 
hard grey @ye® wer cynicalan 
ne. 

His attitude a@ he ato 

grace!fu and ” 
nen accustomed t niunar 


ratber 


ever mock- 


ere was very 
easy and oked 
tatiention and 


rea pec t 





Like @ i 


“Are you staying in thie neighborhood?” 
he continued. “Itissiong time since we 
met, Mises Humpherys,and I hope you 
will not drive awsy now without giving 
me some bope that our acquaintance may 
be renewed? | need not teil you bow 
pleasent the remembrance of it has been to 
me ” 

He paused, and Ketelie sald, with a 
slight sunile, and a little deprecating move- 
ment of one of her hands: 

“I live et Hackiey, about eight miles 
away. If youare staying within reach, | 
sball be giedif you will call. It tse Miss 
Humpherys no longer, Mr. Seidon—| am 
married.” 

‘‘Married!” he echved. ‘Married! Is 
ittoo late for me to cfiler you my ocon- 
gretulations? Aod may I not know your 
naine?’’ 

‘“] am M «a, Dougles Hollis,” she answer- 
ed. “Here is my card. Docome sand see 
me if you oan; society at Hackley is rather 
siow. I suppose you are only in the neigb- 
borhood for a sbort time?’’ 

He took the card she gave bim, glanced 
at it, and then raised bis eyes sgain to ber 
face, 

Tbe listlessness of her attitude and man- 
ner had gradually left ber, and its pres. 
ence and disappearance had both been 
marked by the keen eyes of the man be- 
fore her. 

**Yoa,’’ be anewered, ‘‘! shall hope to see 
you again. I bheve beard something of 
Hack'ey. You must find it tiresome, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Tiresome!’’ she repeated, with a ring cf 
amusement in her voice. 

Margery felt as ifthe Estelle who epoke 
was a total stranger to her. 

‘“Tiresome! They are appalling. We 
go to-night toa dinner-party, the thought 
ot which mekes me shudder, On, if you 
knew bow they bore me!” 

“Oh,’’ he eaid, with another slight smile, 
‘a country dinner-party! Well,Mra, Hollis, 
I oan only bope it may turn out better than 
you expect. Bat I am keeping you, I will 
wish you good-bye now, in the bope that it 
may not be so long before we meet again, 
Au revoir!"’ 

He shook the band she held outto bim 
again, lifted his hat, and walked «yuickly 
away along the road. 

“Who is it, Ketelle?’” asked Margery, ag 
be disappeared, 

Estelle had sat quite still, watching the 
receding figure, and, as Margery spoke,she 
started asifsne had forgotten her pres- 
ence, 

The color faded from ber cheeks, her 
manner changed from ite bright attention 
to ite ordinary passivity, and she answered 
in ber usual uninteresmed tone; 

“He isaman! knew some years ago-—a 
Mr. Seldon. I had lost sight of him,” 

There was a sbort silence, and then Mar- 
ery sald: 

‘| bad no idea you mindedthe dinner- 
party really #0 mach, Estelle. lam so 
sorry.” 

“Mind it!’ said Ketelle; and forthe first 
time Margery heard ber calm, beautiful 
voice sharpened by irritability. ‘Ot course 
{ mind tt, and now I mind it more, I had 
vegun to forget the people amoag whom | 
used to live.’ 

There was no answer, Margery did not 
understand why it should burt herso nuch 
tbat Estelle should speak like that; but 
atthe moment she telt it impossible to 
reply. 

Toey drove bome almost in silence, and 
all the rest of the day she tried to persuade 
herself that it was ouly Ww ver fancy that 
Ketelic was differentin manner—resticee, 
irritable, absolutely discontented. 

The sense of weariness produced in Ler 
by thisnew elementof discord, to whici 
she tried in vain to blind herself, so wore 
on Margery’s epiriie that, by the time sie 
followed Eetelle into Mra, Camden's draw- 
ing-room iu the evening, her anticipations 
were as gloomy a6 it wae possible for tbem 
to be. 

Her firet view of the stiff, formal draw- 
ing-rooum, and ite eqaally unprepossessi: yg 
inmates, did not tend t reaseare ver; nor 
did the fret few moments during whic ane 
was whoily occupied with solemn intro- 
ductions. 

When these were over, and the silence 
of the shy young man who was to take her 
in to dinner allowed ber a moment's 
breathing ®peos, she stolea giance at her 
teilow su fferera, 

Douglas was standing 
aud imposing country 
decidedly ruefui, 


the pompous 


beside a portly 
magnate, looking 
Estelle was listening to 
p.atitudes of ber bost, the 
disda callin of he vely face e.ill dis 
bed by thai new active d scon 
Lon \ 
Hut even as 
expression 


Margery looked at her, her 


Chacged suddenly and com- 





pletely. A soft pink color flushed into her 
cheeks, a look of glad surprise sprang into 
her eyes, ber whole face to wake up. 

For a moment Margery could see no- 
thing to scoount for such a change; then, 
wo her inexpressibie surprise, she saw the 
man who hadspoken to her on Offisy 
Moor advancing with Mrs. Camden to 
Katelio’s aide. 

‘‘Mre. Hollis,’’ Mre. Camden said, ‘‘may 
[introduce your nearest neighbor—lire 
youreel!, a new comer—Mr, Bazsriey?”’ 

For a moment, Margery thought she 
must bave been mistaken, Estelle bad 
called him Mr, Seldon. Then she heard 
her say inthe same awakened voice that 
she had heard for the first time that morn- 
ing: 

“Whatis the meaning of this, Mr, Sel- 
don? Why do you «spring mines on one 
in this way? Explain yourself, if you 
please,”’ 

“W illingly, and moat easily,”’ he answer- 
ed. “I have inherited a little property, 
and a new name with it. As Mre. Camden 
has told you, 1 am now Stephen Bezerley 
of Garden Cottage, and your nearest neigh- 
bor, May | bopethbat you will not think 
the worse of Hackley society on that ac- 
count?” 


CHAPTER VI, 
‘rr WAS a moonlight evening, warm and 
| mill, tee. was full of the soft, sweet 

indeecriba scent brought by the 
night widd, which rustied overhead witb 
that nysterious sound that only the night 
wind makes, and wbich always seems to 
whisper of some great secret it would tell, 
itonly earscould befound to hear and 
underseand. 

As it rose and fel! softly aud irreguiarly 
among the trees,tpere m:xed witn ita 
distant sound of music—a woman’s voice, 
rich and sweet, floating through an open 
window—and as it reacbed him, Dougisa 
Hollis, walking up and down the lawn 
with a cigar, turned towards it, and stood 
listening. 

His eyes were fixed onthe ground, and 
he listened so intently that he did not bear 
Margery’s tooteteps, as she came out of the 
giase door leading trum toe drawing-room, 
apd crossed the lawn to hie side. Sbe 
stoud beside him, very quietly watohiog 
his tace. 

Tuey had been at Orchard Court for more 
then three montes,and sincythe night of 
tbe Camdene’ dinner-party, bad complain. 
ed no wore of Hackley society, 

Mr. Bazsrley had proved a most delignt- 
ful neighbor, and, as the people about were 
no wore congenial to bim than they were 
to the Hollises, ve rapidly became very in. 
timate at Orchard OCuurt, 

tie had fisLed and shot with Douglas; 
eung, played, and sauntered with Ksteile; 
on this evening, a8 On Wany others, he was 
with her at the piano in the drawing 
room. 

Only Margery bad never been abie to 
overcome ber first rather unpieasant im- 
preseion of bim, and had often rememper- 
ed, «nd sbivered a littieasehe remember- 
ed, Es elle’s strange impression as she pas- 
sed bis cottage On her first arrival at per 
home, 

And those three wonths, which had seem- 
ed on (he suriace to pass so quietly and bap- 
pily away, bad changed Maryery us turee 
years had failed to change ner bef re, 

Tue (ime wuen sne had been abie to per 
suade herself (hat Dougias was indeed tbe 
radiantiy happy busbaud she had expected 
to see bim, was long passed now. 

Day by day, and week by week, she had 
been forced to stand by and watob biin suf- 
fer; watch bis patient, tender efforts to win 
a soft word or look from his wife; his cease- 
less hunger forthe love that waealways 
withheld, 

Never, by word or look, had he alluded 
to his pain. He was always brave, ail- 
ways outwardly cheerfai; but--Margery 
saw. 

About the mouth that a'ways smiled so 
inerrily were aad little iines, that told of 
coascless anxiety and pain; the ema.! brown 
face was thinner, and intne frank brown 
eyes there was a look of heipiess, pitying 
tenderness and pain. 

As abe stood there in the moonlight, the 
child Margery seemed to bave disappe«red, 
They stood motiontess--D ougias abe rbed 
inthe voice of the women he loved, Mar- 
geryin her thought for him—until the 
volce suddenly ceased, and then, with a 
heavy sigh, Douglas raised his head and 
es her at Dis eide, 

‘Well tle one” 

ng 

Attbe a nd 


be said, “is she com- 


nis sigt 
had twitched nervously 


Margery’s face 


in a tone which was lignt enongh, if a littie 


.orced, 





| egeinet 


; but she answered | 
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“Presently,” she says. “They have some 
new duets to try.”” 

“Ah,” aaid Dougias, ‘Beserley has been 
a wonderful find in the musical line, She 
missed it terribly.” 

Margery did not answer; and, after « 
moment's pause, during which he relit his 
cigar, he went on, witha glance at her 
grave little face: 

*1t seems to me, little one, that you don’t 
care much about Baserley. You areal- 
ways such a serious little one when he is 
here; and as we see so much of him now, it 
seems to me that it is getting to bea chrunic 
condition with you. What isit? Don’t you 
like him?” 

Sne rajsed her eyes and gave one quick, 
wondering look, right into his face as he 
looked down at her; and then dropping 
them again, said, in a low volce: 

“No, Doagias.” 

‘Bot why? He has been sacha jolly 
neighbor, such a biessed variety in the 
deau-alive society about here! He had 
cneered up Estelie quite wonderfully. { 
don’t know what we should have done 
without him all the summer,”’ 

Ayalon she gave bim aqaick look; and 
thistime the wondering pain in it shone 
out so clearly that if biseyes had met hers 
be must bave seen it. But bis head was 
turned away and he went on: 

It isn’t like you to dislike any one witb- 
out a reason,Margery. Tell me—— Husn!’’ 
be added, lifting his hand, and turning to- 
wards the house, 

it was Eatelie’s voice again, singing very 
softly and sweetly; and be listened, ali his 
face filled with an unatterabie love and 
patient longing, until with one long, tender 
uote it died away. 

‘Then, quite suddenly, something seemed 
wo break him down. He dropped his face 
upon bis hands with one hoarse, choking 
sud, 

Every vestige of color died out of Mar. 
gory’s face, and for a moment she neither 
inoved nor spoke. Then the instinct to 
comfort bim mastered herown suffering, 
and then sbe put ber litle cold bands on 
bis, 

‘Douglas, dear,” she whispered, ‘*Doug- 
ias, dear!’’ 

He did not move, and aftera moment's 
pause sue went oo a litte faster, but still in 
a whisper: 

**Douglas, Douglas, can 1 do nothing for 
your”’ 

Then very slowly he lifted his head and 
jooked at her face as he heid it in his two 
hands. 

*-Nu, uy little one,” he said, “not even 
you,”’ 

His voice was quite calm, but very low, 
and sadder in ite quiet even than his sob 
uad Deen: 

He dropped his hands the next moment, 
aua turned sway, seying: 

‘Gu in, dear, I¢ is oniy nine o'clock, I 
shall go for a waik.”’ 

Sne did not speak again, ortry to stop 
bim; sometuing in bis face prevented her. 
Sue only stood there, watching bim, as he 
Uisap; ured in the moonlight, with an ez- 
pression in ber eyes as if she had received 
« death-biow,. 

Toon, as he passed out of sight, she turn- 
ed, anu went intotbe house; andon her 
Bot, white face there was a new look of fix- 
ed determination 

foere was One thing she could do for him 
—only one--snd that might do no good; 
put she musi try, at least, 

Haltan bour iater she and Estelle were 
alcue together in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Huzerley had only just left them, and 
Kstelle was saying: 

‘Margery, dear, you look very tired. I 
think you bad better go to bed. I ahali go 
soon wysel!.’’ 

“Youwill not waitfor Douglas?” said 
Margery. 

“Ot course not,’”’ was Estelle’s qaick an- 
ewer, 

Margery turned a shade whiter. She did 
not speak ag in, until Estelle paused at 
the door of her room tosgay good-night. 
Then she said, suddenly, hoiding Estelie’s 
bande in both her own: 

“Estelle, won’t you come in?’ 

Spe did not wails for an answer, but drew 
her int the room, whioh was i'g.te | only 
by the moon, and, gently putti.g ber into 
alow chair near the open windgow, knelt 
down at her feet, 

'E stelie,” she began, ‘Estelle! Oh, don’t 
be angry with me, dear, foc wuat I’m go- 
ing w eay. If you knew—if you only knew 
how terribie it is to me——"’ 

She caught her breath eberply, and the 
was pressed fur a moment 
the snoulder of the bdeaatifal wo- 
man who satso very still and cold above 
her. Estelle made no snuswer, and she 
went on, with a grnat effort: 

“You’ve been so sweet aud good to me 
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always, and that makes it harder; but it is 
for your #aké, too, because I know—! know 
it will be misery for both of you, for both 
of you®’ 

Agein sbe stopped, fighting brevelv with 
her choking, sobbing breath, and Estelle 
said coldly: 

“I don’t understand you, Margery. You 
had better not say any more. You are over- 
excited.”’ 

Margery controlled herself with a violent 
eftort. 

‘, Estelle,” she said, “it isn’t that. I want 
totaik te you quietly; I have something 
serious tosay. Dear Estelle, you know I 
love you, and you know one must notice 
things about people we love, Of course—| 
have aete—-Over Gnse—708 came home— 
that—thet——’ 

Bat Estelle stopped her, 

“Margery,” she said, and her voice was 
lige ice, “do notsay any more. It will 
dono good, What right have youto in- 
terfere?”’ 

Margery lifted herself up, and looked 
for a moment straight into her hard cold 
face. 

“{ have no right,” she cried, “I have no 
right; bat—Eestelle, Estelle, his heart is 
break ing——”’ 

Her voice gave way, her calm broke ut 
terly, and she fell across Estelle’s knees in 
a sudden passion of tears. 

‘‘Estelie,” she sobbed, “what is it?) How 
was it? Did you never love him? (Ch, EKe- 
telle, pity him!” 

Her voice died away,and for the next 
few minutes nothing was heard in the room 
bat the sound of her sobs, 

Estelle sat quite still, looking down at 
the quivering hgure st her knees, and, as 
she looked, an expression of pity rose in 
tbe prond, diadainiul blue eyes, 

At last, as Margery’s sobs became fewer 
and more exbausted, she stretched out her 
hand and touched the rough brown car's 
with atouch that was curiously tender, 
though slight enough, and perfectly un- 
disturbed, 

“Margery,”’ she said, and though ber 
voice was ascalm asever,sbe spoke ina 
hesitating manner most unusual to her, 
‘Margery, I think I should like to tell you. 
It will not help you, poor child—poor child, 
andIdo not know whylIshbouid talk to 
you; but I—I am fond of you.”’ 

She stopped, and Margery whispered: 

“You did love him?’’ 

“Yes, lsuppose Idid. But they have 
spoiit me all my lifc, Margery; and all my 
liieI have wanted something fresh. He 
was freah—quite diflerent tothe kind of 
men I knew—society men. He was so 
earnestand sosimple, I thought! loved 
him—quite.” 

Sne waited a moment, and then seemed 
to consider; then went on: 

“But toen when it was all settled, when 
we were married and there was no possi- 
bility of any change, tben I got tired of 
him. I was tired before we bad been 
married a week, and I have been tired 
ever since.”’ 

Margery made no answer. She lay quite 
still, shivering now and then from head to 
foot, her face bidden, her bands locked 
together, 

Esteile sat looking down at her for some 
time without speaking again, watching her 
curiously, At last she said: 

“Margery, don’t you hate me?”’ 

Margery lifted her head, and looked at 
her with her faithful brown eyes wide and 
dim with pain. 

“Hate you!” she sald, softly. ‘Hate you, 
Estelle! You don’t understand at alii. 
Douglas loves you; how could I bate you? 
You don’t understand! Estelle,” she went 
on. 

She crept closer to herand clasped her 
still more firmly in her armeas her voice 
sank almost to a whisper: 

“Estelle,” sbe continued, ‘it is just be- 
cauee | love youso much, and there is no 
one but we to help you,even the tiniest bit, 
that } must say something else—sometbing 
1 meant to say when I began—something | 
have wauted to say for—wweeks.”’ 

She paused, as {f ber breath bad sudden- 
ly failed; then ina voice so exceedingly 
low that it was bardly audible, she mar- 
mured: 

“Eaelie—Mr. Bazorley ” 

She wes looking into Estelle’s fsce; she 
did not see it suddenly lose every trace of 
tenderness, and harden into marble as ebe 
spoke the lost words; but she felt the 
slender figure in her ciasp grow suddenly 
rigid ana repellent to her tender toucb,and 
she wen: on burriedly, in « hall-suflocated 
VO.CE: 


“Estelie, don’t! Ob, don’t Craw away | 
from me iike tha:! eratand 
how terribie it isto feel that | must sey! 
bOw terribie thee been to see it ai this { 
ime, and know tbat no one 6lse saw it, ipa 





there wes no oneto help you but me? Ever 
since it came into my Lead first, I have 
never had it outofmy thoughts; I have 
never been happy &moment. i don’t 
know how I ever eto think of such a 
dreadful thing, how I could ever——” 

Then, witha sudden change, she cried 
wildly: 

“Estelle! Estelle! tell me that I have 
made a wicked mistake! Teil me, ob, teil 
me that you don’t ad 

She was koeeling at Estelle’s feet, ber 
white faceand clasped, quivering bands 
raised in a passion of agonized entreaty, 

Butas her straining, beseeching eyes 
met the eyes of the woman above ber, she 
read her answer there, and covering her 
face with her hands, crouched down on the 
floor with one low, shuddering moan. 
Not another sound was heard ic the 
room. 

Estelle rose, and turning from her, stood 
at the window, erect and disdainful in pose 
and gesture even then, looking with un- 
seeing eyes Over the fields and he.Jjges ly- 
ing eo calm and still underthe peaceful 
mcon, 

There was a long, terrible silence, Then, 
at last, Margery rose slowly, and went to- 
wards Estelle as she ‘stood there, ber 
graceful figure clearly outlined in the 
moonlight. 

“My poor Estelle,’”’ she said, softly, tak- 
ing one of the long white hands gently in- 
to Ler little brown ones, “Oh, my poor 
Estelle ”’ 

Attbhe gentile touch and voice, Estelle 
turned sharply. 

‘What do you mean?” she said, 
don’t you go away?”’ 

“Because 1 want you to let me help 
you,’’ the tender voice went on. ‘‘How can 
lever help you if I go away now? Oh, 
dear Estelle, let me help you.”’ 

Fora moment Estelle drew herself up, 
as if to turn proudly and ooldly away; but 
as hereyes metthose which looked into 
her face #0 earnestly, her purpose changed. 
Suddenly she stretched out both her hands 
to Margery, aud catching her in her arma, 
whispered brokenly: 

‘Save me, Margery; save me,”’ 

Betore they isd parted that night she 
had told Margezy everything. Stephen 
Bezerley had come into ber life, at Orchard 
Court, Justas she was beginning to feel 
utterly weary of it and of all her surround- 
ings. 

He had amused her; he was never dull 
or commonplace, as her disdainful caprice 
found the husband who adored her, 

S,e had chosen to ignore the terms of 
hait-serious flirtation on which they had 
previously stuod, and had allowed herself 
to drift gradually oa, until now it was her 

atest fancy to imagine herself in .ove with 
him, 

With bim it was no fancy. He bad found 
her bored with her life; indiferentto her 
husband; more lovely more charming than 
ever; and be had taken advantage of the 
situation at once. 

He bad meant to amuse himeeif, after his 
cynical fashion, to make himeelf neceswary 
to this beautiful, eoid woman; and he had 
ended by loving her with a fierce, wad 
passion, which bad overwhelmed bis cyni- 
cium, his self-control, every light by which 
he bad hitherto lived. 

Margery never knew, exactly, what pas- 
sed between her and Estelle tbat night; 
never couid remember how she finally 
prevail. ed. 

Sue only knew that, at last, she did pre- 
vail; tpat, when she had left her at last, 
Esteile had promised that S:ephen Bazer- 
ley should gO away,and tnatshe would 
never see him sgain. 


(TO BB CONTINUED ) 
——aeee— ee 
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“Why 





Dr. Nansen recently read an Interesting 
peper on the E qaimeux in the Anthropc- 
logics! section of the British Association 
He modestly disclaimed any knowledye of 
anthropology, sad confined his remake to 
a few facts regarding tue iifeand customs 
of the Esquimaox. 

Limiting bis observations to the inhabi- 
tante of Greeniand, some of whom, he pre 
mised, came originally from North Aim- 
erica, be divided them into two ciasser, 
civilized and uncivilized, exhibited a spec: 
wen of their piccuresque oc stumes,and des- 
cribed thelr customs and mode of lifs. 

He mentioned that the people in one 
part of the country took two years Ww jour 
uey to the nearest me rebant’s suop and two 
years to return. 


people bad no written iawa, bat they 
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it was tied ap intoa high knot to show that 
they were ready for marriage. 

Whenan Esquimaux man fel! in love 
with a woman he did not go and pour pas- 
sionate utterances into her ear—be simply 
took her by the bair of the head and drag- 
ged or pulled her tobiahut. Of coursea 
wowan in Greenland must, asin all other 
places pretend not to like it. Tne women 
are 20t considered well! educated ifthey aid 
not ran back home two or three times after 
being dragged away. If they run away too 
often the men aid not like it. 

There is the case of a man going over end 
over again to drag the girl of hischolice to 
his hat, butshe always ran back. He de- 
sisted forsome time snd again tried. The 
girl's friends saw bim in the distance, and 
they protected her at ber request. He went 
away without her, and the nextday she 
was missing—sbe had gone to comfort ber 
broken-hearted lover. 

The husband's labor was on the sea, and 
after the game was caught the women look- 
ed after it, The men in the house were, as 
a rule, very lazy; they did nothing but eat 
and look after their weapons. The women 
were always working—either sewing, spin- 
ning, making clothes, or busy in househoid 
work, 

Toney looked weil after their children, of 
whom they were very fond. The men, as 
a rule married very early—as soon as they 
could catch seals enough to provide fora 
wife and family. 

The reasons they gave for marrying were 
to bave the seais attended to andto keep 
their clothes in order—of course there were 
other reasons. 

Very often Eequimaux husband and wife 
separated, and this they did without any 
ceremony, Oases are known in which men 
as well as women had been married six or 
eight times, They seemed to consider their 
wives more as property than as wives—that 
was one of the very few cases in which the 
E quimaux had property. 

Whentne men married again, ifa man 
liked bis new wife he kept her, butif not 
be passed ber on. When children were 
born, # more solid relationship was estab- 
lished between wife and husband. (Quar- 
reling between husbands and wives was 
not ancom'non. 

Sometimes the women got their hus- 
bands’ knives into their arms or legs, but 
afterwards the relationship seemed to be 
jJast as good as hefore, Cvusins never imar- 
ried, aud second cousins tried to avoid it, 
Trey tried, if possible, to get wives from 
other parts of the country. In this respect 
the Eequimaux were more fortunate than 
the Norwegians were, 

The peasaots there thought It very pro- 
per to marry théir cousina, especially when 
they had money, because they said the 
money ou, bt not to go out of the family. 

It very often happened that good catchers 
on the East coast nad two wives; cases of 
more than two wives were not known. The 
reason given for more than one wife was 
that one wife could not prepare the skins 
of the seals caught, and also thattwo wo- 
men had to be used to puil the boat, Some- 
times one wife, when she could not manage 
tne work and the nouse, asked her husband 
to take anotber wife. 

Husband and wife did not kiss, but 
saluted by pressing noses, Parenis never 
punish their children, and he never heard 
ao k}squimaux speak angrily two his cnil- 
dren. Inaspite of thiathe youngsters be- 
haved very well, 

A mother suckled ber chliidtwo years, 
He bad seen a strapping little fellow eating 
bread, standing by his mother’s lap and 
taking fluid from the maternal fount, 

Young girls very often got smal! knives 
and learnt how to prepare skins, This was 
very important totne young woinen, as 
they ned to nanage the outting of theskina, 
Tne young boys were also taught W catch 
nonin, 

There were, of course, weak children, 
deformed ones, and those who ijost their 
motbers, These were usuaily thrown out- 
side of the bouses Or 10.0 the sea, 

Tovis was, of course, @ very good sarrange- 
ment, bul rather cruel from their point of 
view, This practice was indulged in in 
order to get as wrong DOy@ and col.dren as 
pomsible, Hospitality in Greeniaud was 
yreater than any where else, 

— —_—>_ 


“How ere you getting «i ng?’’ asked a 


man of an acyuainitance who had yone on 
tue stag 6. 

“On, I bave met with ashare of succes’, 
I playea Hamiet for the first tinme,”’ 

“Did you get through all righ?” 

‘Yen, except that 1 bappened Ww stu e | 
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Scientific and Useful. 





A Ussrut Inx.—“Politiciang’ ink” bas 
been invented by an ingenious Parisian, 
Tois ing is warranted to fade and entirely 
disappear from the paper within a weok, 
so that no compromising correspondence 
may be preserved to injure or hamper the 
writer and receiver, 

COMPRESSED CoaL.—The use of com- 
pressea coal for domestic purposes seems 
to be rapidly increasing, s fact which used 
to be regarded as a waste produc: is being 
utilised. The disposal of dust or slack had 
long been a probiem with coal-merchants, 
and in many parte of the country, bun- 
dreds of tons had been allowed to acumu- 
late, But for some time it bas been known 
that the dust, when mixed with a certain 
proportion of crushed pitch and compressed 
in a mould can be oconverted § into 
briquettes, which bave a good marketable 
value, 

TRAVEL.—A fresh advanoe in modes of 
locomotion is evidenced by the recent trial 
of an electrically driven dogoart. The 
vebicle will scoommodate four persons, 
the accumulators or secondary batieries 
being placed beneath the seats. There 
batteries actuate a motor which is con- 
nected by chain-gearing with one of the 
hind- wheels. A speed of ten miles an hour 
upon an ordinary road can be mainteined 
for five hours, the motor making at that 
speed about fourteen hundred revolutions 
per minute, and developing three-quarter 
horse-power, The complete weight of the 
carriage and ite fittings is a little over 
eleven bundredweight. Tue movement is 
under ready control by the driver, who is 
able to regulate the speed to any required 
velocity. 

E.LsoTsRio BsuLs.—Electric bells are 
now regarded as a necessity In all well- 
appointed bulidings, and any improvement 
in their arrangement or oonstruction ia 
therefore a matter of popular interest. Sach 
an improvement is indicated in anew inag- 
netic system. The bell requires no battery, 
and is practically everiasting. The system 
consists of two parts, one being the genera- 
tor, and the other the beli itself, The 
generator consists of a horseshoe magnet, 
between the poles of whiocn is revolved, by 
means of a button easily turned by tie 
thumb and finger, an armature, or ahuttie 
ot wire, Tois action arouses a current of 
electricity, which traverses the wire lead- 
ing from the generator to the bell, and 
ring® the latter. The principle is not new, 
but bas been carried out in a manner which 
at once presents it in a prectical form, 


Farm and arden, 


Feepina.—Uniess the bogs that are 
being fed on corn are kept warm a portion 
of the corn will be wasted in supplying 
heat for the protection of the body. The 
more comfortable the hog the faster it wilil 
fatten. 

For WIntTkER.—If your fingers crack 
open, wash your hands for ten minutes 
with warm water and castile soap, and 
beture they are quite dry rub them well 
with glycerine. Then Mill the cracks with 
warm shoemaker’s wax. Do this betore 
you go to bed, , 





SoarsuDs.—Soapsuda on the manure 
heap is beneficial, The suds not only add 
the soda and other 6lements of the soap to 
the heap, but also induces chemical 
changes, during which processes the am- 
mouta is to a certain extent prevented from 
escaping. The alkaline matter also largely 
neaiets In rendering some Of the solid mat- 
ter soluble, and reduces the whole to a 
finer conuition, 


Kosks,.—Koees in potas are better out of- 
doors than in, at least until the frost is very 
sover6, and even then they way be protec- 
led to prevent ipjary by placing alitiio hay 
awonpg tbe branches; but the pote should 
Le plunged In asbes or: tuerwise protected, 


or they wiil be broken by the action of the 
fromt, Many roses are irjured, indeed 
spoiled, by keeping them too warc and 
c.owe GOuring the winter and forcing them 
into growth Wo e@arly in the apr ing. 
POULTRY it secme'linesre nended 
to@t (adion should devute thelr atten wo 
poultry raising. This ta laypeeatole except 
with asmall Mock, To keep hens! "Ke 
nutuibers requires labor tha ant por- 
formed by ladies, There t« : ot on tavy 
work to do In cleanirg i-e® and 
yarda, but €xposeure to ~ . weather 
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Attention and Improvement. 

A student—and we are al] studenis, io 
our way, as long as we live—should labor 
by all proper methods Ww attain a steady 
fixation of thought. Attention is a very 
necessary thing in order to improve our 
minds, 

The evidence of truth does not always 
appear immediately, nor strike the soul at 
firat sight, 

It is by long attention aod inspection that 
we arrive at evidence; and it is for want of 
it wo Jadge falsely of many things. 

We make haste to determine upon a 
slight and a sudden view; we confirm our 
guceres, which arise from a glance; we pass 
a judgment, while we have but a con- 
fueed or obscure perception, and thus 
plunge ourselves into mistakee. 

This is like ® man who, walking ina 
mist, or being st a great distance from any 
visible object, (suppose a tree, & maa, & 
horse or a church,) judges much amiss of 
the figure aod situaiion and c lore of it, 
and sometimes takes one for the otner; 
whereas, if he would but withhold bis 
judgment till be came nearer to it, or stay 
ull ciearer light came, and then would fix 
his eyes longer upOa it, he would secure 
himself from those mistakes. 

Now, in order to gain a greater facility 
of atlentuon, we may observe these sug- 
gestions: 

Cultivate a fondness for the study or 
kuowlecge you would pursue. We may 
observe that there is not much difliculty in 
copflaing the mind to contempiate what 
we have a great desire to know, aud espe 
cially if they are matters o! sense, or ideas 
which paint themselves upon the tancy. It 
is bat acquiring a hearty good will ana 
resolution to search out aod survey the 
various properties and parts of such obj ccte; 
and our attention will be engaved it there 
be any delight or diversion in the study or 
contemplation of them 

Sometimes we may mske use of sensi 
ble things and Corporeai images tor the 
illustration of those notions wuich are more 
abstracted and intellectual. 


Therefore, as diagrams greatly assist the 
mind in astronomy and philosophy, so the 
embiems of virtues and vices may happily 
leach us ii many respects and pleasingly 
impress those useful moral ideas which per- 
haps might be conveyed with much more 
difficulty by mere moral and abstracied dis 
courses. 

Be not in to much haste to come to the 
determination of a d ficult or important 
poiat, Think it worth your waiting to find 
out truth. 


Do not give your assent to either side of 
& question 00 soon, merely on this account, 
that the study of it is long and difficul. 
Rather be contented with ignorance tor a 
season and continue in suspense, till your 
stention and meditation and due iabor 
have found out sulli cient evidence on one 
Bi A, 

some are 80 fond ot knowing a great dea! 
at once, and of talking of things with free 

m and boldness beture they understand 
that they ecarcely ever allow them 
ecives attention enougt search the mat- 

through and throug 


hem 


Have a care of indulg 


sua) passions aod app 





} whicod 


ture. They are great enemies to atrention. 
Let not the miod be under the influence of 
any warm sficection to things of sense when 
he comes lo engage in the search of truth 
or the improvement of bis understand- 
ing. 

A person under the power ot love or fear 
or auger, great pain or deep sorrow, bas so 
little government of his sou) that he cannot 
keep it attentive to the proper subject ol 
his meditation. 

The passions call away the thoughts with 
incessant importunity toward the object 
that excited them; and i! we indulge the 
freqaent rise and roving of passions, we 
shail thereby procure an uneteady and in- 
attentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, 
namely: If we can be so happy as to en- 
gage any passion on the side of the study 
which we are pursuing it may have a great 
influence to fix the attention more strongly 
to it. 

It is, therefore, very usefal to fic and en- 
gage the mind in the pursuit of any study 
by a consideration of the divine pleasures 
of truth and knowledge, by a sense of our 
duty to God, by « delight in the exercise of 
our intellectual faculties, by the hope of 
future service to our tellow-creatures, and 
glorious advantage to ourselves, both in 
this world and that which is to come. 

These thoughts, though they may move 
our affections, yet they do it with a proper 
influence. These will rather promote our 
attention, than divert it from the subj sct of 
our meditations. 

A soul inspired with the sondest love of 
‘ruth, and the warmest aspirations after 
sincere celestial beatitude, will keep ail its 
powers attentive to the incessant pursuit of 
them. 

Passion is then refined, and consecrated 
to its divinest purposes. 


i ——— 

Tus spirit of envy, whose root is pride, 
ie as cowardly as it is malignant; often at 
tempting to disturb the happiness of others 
by ely and injurious iueinuations which it 
does not cpenly avow,; it means to wound 
aud yet hide the insidious intention, —-lke 
the dark assassin, who, while he pluoges 
the dagger, would conceal the hand that 
birikes the blow. If this odious disposi 
tion be cherished by the mind that once 
conceives It, it will prove a continual tor. 
ment to its host, who at length, to get re 
het trom eo uopleasant an inmate, will 
ecod it forth on errands ‘of unkindoness, ti)! 
its ald becomes necessary at home as a de 
tense against the very retaliations which 
i\eelt has excited. 


Some persons of apparent uprightness 
seem vasily to connive at errors made in 
theirown favor, and are with difficulty 
brought to the settlement of an account 
when they know the balance of it wil] be 
against them; but when the case is re 
versed, none of these reluctancies appear; 
they are then ready to join in bestowing 
op evasion and delay their proper epithets, 
But the really honest maa is, un such oc 
casions, like a true eqaare that works both 
ways equaliy. 

It is possible to entertain a passionate 
concern, that has much seeming sincerity 
in it, for distress over which we have no 
control; and at the same time have very 
litle sensibility tor those which are witbio 
the reach of our moderate exertions to re- 
muve or to alleviate. In such a case we 
are |ke those who spend their substance 
in visiting foreign countries, and when 
they return home have little lett to subsist 
on, 

To do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly, are precep 8 of religion which an- 
swer to the divine Witness in every human 
mind; and no one doubts or denies their 
obligation on others, however the depravity 
ot nature may counteract them in bim 
self 

We are ali apt to jadge of ourselves and 
others by the staadard which is highest in 
our Own estimation, whether it be reason 
or revelation. 


which asffict the body. but toove 


emptuswa Vv ation 


evea ol 


ward sffiictions press upow us wits a dou- 





THe most dangerous persecations are not | 
tnoee | 
{ peace and | 
| &@ good conscience; fur when these picasing 
} inmates are wilfully parted with, 


ble force, and the poor mind, like a vessel 
at sea that bas lost both rudder and com- 
pass, scems lofi to the sport of the winds 
and waves. 
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Asin passing along we see each other 
more plainly than we see ourse)ves, it is 
very common for one man to be exposing 
the faults of another, while his own con~ 
duct is quite as much the subject of con- 
cern and disapprobstion; so true is the 
saying of Solomon, ‘‘He that is first io his 
own cause seemeth just, but his neighbor 
cometh and searche.n him.”’ 

Hx woo does nothing himself that he 
would disapprove in the conduct of an- 
other, is so far an exemplary character; 
but to indulge in libertise with others 
which would uffend us if the like should 
be taken with ourselves, shows the conse- 
quence io which we hold ourselves in re- 
gard to them w be above par. 

CreNeoRiovs strictures on the foibles and 
inadvertencies of others are often ao in- 
sidious way of the censor’s insinuating that 
be is tree from them himself; but a little 
reflzction may convince us that it is much 
easier to make pertinent remarks on an 
iaspropriety in the conduct o1 another than 
to avoid it in our own. 

Sucn is the extreme duplicity of the bu- 
man beart that a person may represent the 
beauties of virtue and religion in an en- 
gaging manner, value himeelf, and be in 
high reputation with others on that ac- 
count, and ye bear little or no resemblance 
to the picture he bas drawn. 

it is probable that in proportion as we 
are exvious and censorious we are sel!~ 
conceited, and entertain so exalted an opin. 
jon of ourselves that we cannot bear to 
think we are exceeded by others, eepecially 
by those who rank below us in worldly 
advantages. 

REVERENCE without affection, fear with 
out love, devoutuess without trust, s0- 
letauity without submiesion, is not piety. 
Kut these combined and mingled in vbeir 
j ast proportions constitute that holy state 
ot mind which in apostolic language is 
called godliness. 

Caution in the use of positive expres- 
sions is a great preservative against rude- 
pesse of manners. Children, particularly, 
should be discouraged trom sayiog ‘I will’ 
and ‘‘I won't,’’ which mostly spring from 
an impatient and unsubjecied temper. 

WHEN most eager to be possessed of ac - 
crets we are least fit to be trusted with 
them; minds worthy of confidence have 
generally tuo clear au idea of the nature of 
such depostts as to ba importunate for the 
possession of them. 

In our endeavors to correct each others 
faulte we should not forget that they are 
like sores of the body, which no one can 
well bear roughly handled. I[n either case 
hard triction irritates and often makes bad 
worse. 

Ir thou be necessarily connected and 
must thuslive with an envious person, 
never let him discover that he can offend 
thee; he will make the chagrin he excites a 
pretence for repeating provocation. 

lv 18 mere pride that makes us pretend 
to despise those who cftead us For, it 
they did not vex us, we should be unmoved 
by their attacks and pity them for being so 
ill at ease with themselves. 

THeERe is, in the breast of a godly man, 
& mos trustful, confiding love—a >t 
gentle, quiet, childlike hopefuloess in God 
It is this, indeed, which constitutes the very 
essence of godliness. 


Pasa has 80 often proved an impostor 
that 1 would be well, wherever we met 
with it, to treat it asa vagrant, and oblige 
it to undergo a strict trial in the court of 
copnsecierce 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


The latest gum shoe has a creeper al- 
ready attached. 


A Waynesburg, Pa, thief stole a bee 


hive, bees and all, recently. 


la Eogiand two brothers have just ended 
a debauch by committing suleide, 


A musician in Indiana, though in excel- 
leat health, has Just ordered his tombetone. 


Two brothers are opposing candidates 
for the State Senate ts a Long Island district. 


Pat a penny ia the slot in Paris and you 
can get a cup of hot coffee, judiciously sugared. 
At West Harwich, Mass., Sylvia La. 


throp, 11 years old, recently picked 104 quarts of 
cranberries in a single day. 


A bald headed eagle undertook to dis- 
pute the right of way witha locomotive near Aliey- 
ton, Mich,, lately. RHesult, a dead eagle, 


An electrical device whereby the name 
of av approaching station is inscribed on a conspicu- 
ous able. on a railroad car is coming into use, 


A York county, Pa., schooimistress has 
wot Into trouble through fastening sticking plasters 
over the muuthsof her pupils to keep them trom 
talbing. 


Prealey Winthrop, of Oaio, killed his 
brother because the latter cheated at marbles. Both 
were boys and had carried revolvers since they were 
¥ years old, 


Taere is a man in Laredo, Texas, who is 
a graduate ofa college, but has never yet been able 
tu leil time by aclock, A watch is to him aa impene- 
trahbie mystery. 


Tne advertising columns of the London 
newepapers recently announced that nine cannibals 
from Terra de) Fuego would be fed three times a day 
in view of the audience at the Aquarium, 


Tne late Mrs. Annie Price, weighing 525 
pounds, who was buried in New York recently, was 
placed in a rosewood coffia 2 inches wide om top, 24 
incues wide on the bottom, 28 inches deep and 6 fee. 
long. 


Frank Watson, of Six Lakes, Mich., 
treed acoon and chopped down the tree. As the 
tree was jalling his dog ran under it; he Jumped for- 
ward to rescue Rover, and was caught and crushed 
to death, 


B.varia’s mad monarch has a wonderful 
(ondness for cigarettes, smoking almost a hundred 
of thea day. He delights in seeing biszes, and 
after lighting each cigarette he ignites the box of 
matches, 


Mary Limb, of Arkansas, is the mother 
of quadruplets, She ts as black as coal, bat the chil- 
siren are ot various hues, Uae jis as biack as bis 
mo her aod another perfeetly white, The other two 
are of Intermediate soades, 


Tillie McCready, of Mississippi, determ 
lued olne years ago never to marry a man who 
ci(ber emotes, driuks, swears, chews, or uses slaug, 
She le mot married yet, aed thiuke of mating a cum- 
promise If sue getea chauce, 


George Fredericks, who lives near Lee. 
tonla, O., was badly scared the other night by some- 
thing be thought wae a ghost a¢ bis bed-room wia- 
duw, lLovestixation showed, however, that the in- 
truder was only bis old white horse. 


Very few people are aware how many 
wore people have visited the Paris Exposition than 
were admitted to the Centennial at Philadelpbia ia 
1876, This had 9 855,625 visitors, and the Paris Expo- 
siven is in a fair way to Dave 36,000, 000, 


Matilda Moore, of Greenfield Springs, 
Colorado, bas killed three mountain lions, can ride 
2s well asany cowboy, and isan accomplished pian- 
ist. Her father took her West four years ago from 
Boston to save ber life, She is now healthy end 
bappy. 


Ose of our leading men is not ata)! afraid 
that this country will be overcrowded through the 
rust) of immigration. He says that ‘‘the area of 
ars bie acres in the United States is 20 per cent larger 
Lban that of China, which supports a population of 
nearly 400,900 Ouu.’* 


Toeopotlus Gardner. of Ariz ona, thought 
it no sin to beat his wife with a cudgel and throw his 
2 vear-old daughter cui of a second-story window, 
luc neighbors took a diflerent view of the case. 
Gardner's body has not yet been cut down, and his 
widow shows no disposition to bury him, 


A. CU. Carr, the ‘‘apple king’’ of Kenne- 
bec county, Me , has raised a queer apple this year. 
The sweet and suur portions are distributed in alter- 
nate layers extending from stem te blow, and from 
one-half to one inch wide, aad can be distinguished 
by the colour and texture of the outside skia. 


A Danbury, Conon,, woman narrowly 
escaped Delng buried alive recently. All her friends 
aud relatives had assembled at the announcement of 
her death, apd the arraagements for the funeral 
were well advanced when signe of life appeared, sad 
she recovered from a trance that had ciosely resem- 
bled death, 


The Sherift of Wood county, Onio, is 
after a farmer who lives all alone and has 14 dogs to 
guard his bouse and four spring guns set to guard bis 
barn. He was once robbed of a bag of cata, and he 
took it as a warning and Isacting accordingly. The 
farmers arouod him claim that the barking of the 
dogecan be heard two milles, 


KR bert R-y, of San Francteco, for 20 
years Secretary of the Hiberata Bank, died last 
week, Lately he had softening of the brain, due wo 
acurions accident, About two years ago be pricked 
the palm of bie hand with the sharp point of a lead 
pencil Blood poisoning followed, and the painful 
turgical operation rendered necessary shattered his 
system, 


Prob biy the smallest 
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TOLD ANEW. 





Io the dusk and down a lane 

Two walked, hand is hand, together; 
Biew the wind and fell the rain; 

Little heeded they the weather. 
Cold Mareh winds might storm about; 
Warmth within mocked cald without. 


What said he to make her start, 
Fiush and glow with sudden pleasure? 
What could cause the woman's heart 
Then to beat a faster measure? 
Why did eyelids, prone to rise, 
Hide the light of glowing eyes? 


°T was the story told anew, 

Old, yet never antiquated: 
Just the same words—just a few— 
Just the case so often stated— 

Just the same in every wise 
As once was toid in Paradise, 


On the Balance. 


BY A. Y. R. 











T was in the afternoon of a dull Febru. 
ary day, and derkuess was closing in 
all around, as we rode homewards to- 

gether, Maude Bradtord and |, after a long 
and exciting run with tue Vineyard 
hounds, 

I had piloted my companion successfully 
through a somewhat difficult country; but 
we were still a good way from home, Our 
tired horses piodded slowly along at the 
pace that suited them best, while their 
riders forebore to press them; although 
these last were not witbout apprehension 
ot a scolding when they reached home, for 
being 80 late. 

I haa tong been in love with Maude; 
but I had never before mustered courage 
to tell ber as much. But now she looked 
so handsome and bewitobing, and smiled 
upon me so kindly, tha 1 tumbied into the 
avoaail before 1 knew what 1 was about. 
And Maude was neither surprised nor 
angry. 

Sne blushed a little, smiled, locked 
down at the plashy road, and up at the 
murky sky—wnhere a sulky gieam of sun- 
light still lingered—and then she turned to 
me with a happy lightin ber eyes that was 
not to be wistaken. 

“It ja all rigut with me, Frank,’’ she 
said, as | seiz_d her disengaged band; “but 
you will have io talk my father over 
firet.’’ 

Mr. Bradford bad accompanicd his 
daugiter to the meet; but we had left him 
behind at the firat fence, looking out for a 
gap which, it appeared, he could not 
find, 

No doubt be had ridden home, and 
would bave something wo say to us on our 
return. But at the pext turn of the road 
we overtock him, and at the sight of him 
our horses’ heads diverged, and we rode a 
great deai further apart than we were be- 
fore, 

But Mr, Bradford was in great good bu- 
mor. He had managed to see a good déal 
of the ran, by jadicious sbort cuts along 
miry lanes, and be was so pleased with his 
own performance that he looked iudul- 
gently on our escapade, 

“Come in te dinner, Frank,’’ be cried, 
as we reached the grasay ride that led di- 
rectly to the Grange, which the Bradfords 
had inhabited for several generations. 

I had a mind to excuse myself, for | was 
weakiy desirous Of postponing the opera- 
tion of “taiking over’ Mr. Bradford to a 
more propitious Oocasion; but an encourag- 
ing gesture from Mauge made me accept 
the invitation. 

Not that there was anything forimidable 
about Mr, Bradford, Indeed, he was the 
best fiiend i ever had. He had been my 
guardian, and the trustee fur the littie 
property that { inherited from my wotber; 
he bad placed me in bis bank when my 
education was finished, and was giving me 
a larger walary than perhaps 1 ue- 
serveu, 

All the more, | felt that J was making au 
Upgratejul retarn, in trying to win his 
only daugnter, for whom iu6é might fairly 
6xpect a more brilliant alliance. 

For, though 1 was weli enough off, as & 
bachelor—could afford to keep 4 horse, and 
take a day with the hounds vcCssi0dail y — 
yet my aunual budget was bata poor affair, 
afier ali, 

Aud, then, altbough, as far as family 
convictions were concerned, | was,at least, 
‘qual tothe Bradtoras, yet tuere had breu 
something queer about my fatuer. 

He bad come to grief iu some way «Tr 


Olber, and had left ny wotber to Lreak her 
heert over his desertion. Not tbat spe 
wculd acknowledge that Le hat doeserie 
or me pad Lv 16 awa 
. a home for Let 
Rut my mother never eara fr : Dit 


‘gain, and | know tbat bis eg ec . igo 


ber lo the grave, Yet, io the iast, & 
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him, and wore a portrait of him always in 
® locket next ber heart, 

On her deathbed she gave me thia locket, 
and made me promise that, if ever my 
father and I came to meet, I would be « 
dutiful son to him—a promise that I made 
with sowe reservations, fur 1 had come to 
bate bim for his negiectof ber, and had 
promised myself that, when I came to be a 
man, 1 would make tim euffer for what 
she had endured. 

But these boyish |upressions had grown 
feebier now, and, with the advent of my 
passion tor Maude,had almost disappeared, 
and my chief anxiety was lest ber fatier 
should make ita point against me, thal 
might prove, after all, ‘ cuip of the old 
biock;"’ for] had heard people say ‘how 
uke young Forester grows to his iather.’’ 

Dinner at the Grange passed qnietly 
enough. There were no other guesia, and 
Mr, tradford retalied the various episodes 
of the day’s bunting wo his wile, who emiied 
pleasantly, and now and then put in a 
word, which wasall her husband wanted 
to keep bim golug. 

Maude was sven more nervous than I, 
and when ebe followed her wotwver fromthe 
roow, and | ventured to squeeze her band 
ID passing, 8Le6 gave me an anxtous, balt- 
irigutened giance,as sbe whispered, “Don't 
be iong.”’ 

Ang then, screwing up my courage, 1 
took # seat at Mr, Bradford’s side, ana 
plunged at oncs into what I hada to 
say. 

With bis head supported on bis hand, 
Mr. Bradford iistened to me in silence, 
gravely, and¢vsn sorrowfully, it seemed 
to me, 

*‘\My dear boy ”’ he said, when I had fin- 
ished my story, ‘l ought to have foreseen 
this, and prevented it, But, after all, per- 
hapa it is only a young man’s fancy—and a 
girl’s, Caen’t you give it up?” 

1 shook iny bead, and was in the way of 
explaining what a vital effiir it was for 
both of us, when he interrupted me, 

“I willtako ali that for granted, Frank, 
and, if that were all, don’t think I sbould 
prove hard-hearted. Butif you persevere 
you willdrive me into explanations that 
may be painfal to both of us,’’ 

With that be rose and, unlocking a 
drawer in his escritoire, drew out # siwali 
parciineot-covered volume, 

“Frank,” resumed Mr, Braaford, laying 
bis band kiudly cn wy arm, “I am going 
to give you & proof of my cowplete conti 
Jence In your hepor and trustworthiness, 
| have the reputation of being a rich man, 
it 1 were, 1 suould like nothing beter 
than to make you young people happy. 
Weil, here is my jast balance sheet, wiich 
no other eye but mine has yet seen. Look 
it over and judge for yourseif,’”’ 

To this 1 demurred. Mr. Bradford's 
balance sheet was nothing to;the affection 
which existed between Maucie and my. 
self. 

If he were not so rich as pecplethought, 
then sil the betier, #8 far as 1 was con 
cerned, for there would be tess inequality 
between us, 

Sull Mr. Bradford urged me to read the 
document before ine. Say that he wanted 
my advice as an expert. Well, on this 
ground, 1 could not refuse to glance at his 


schedule, 
At first sigbt, the document seemed of 


a highly satisfactory character. It struck 
me that the item of cash in hand and «at 
call was rather suall, considering the 


amount of iiabilities. 

But with an inatitution that enjoyed the 
solid credit of Bradford's old bank, per- 
baps it was not uecessary to keep a large 
reserve of coin. 

Anyhow, there was @ comfortable ba!- 
ance in Mr. Bradford's favcr of about five 
bundred thousand dollars. But @ rapid 
ylance at Lue assets that wade up the satia- 
factory valance, suggested ceortatn mieyiv- 
ings: 

“Freehold and leaseho!d propertie-, val- 
ned st £550000, Keversiouary interests, 
estimated at $150 000.” 

“Will it do, Frank?’’ esked Mr. Bradford, 
with a keen giance at my face, 

Toe only orjection 1 conld nak 6 was,thet 
perbaps too much capital was locked up In 
the avove Iles. 


“You bave bit the blot, Frank,’’ sa! 1 Mr. 
Bradford, smiling grimy. “The $450 000 
is represente { by a mortgage on the Phun- 
derstone Mines, in the couuty of Derwell— 
that in, Dy SOa6 WaAsle laud, rusty machi- 
nery, and a coupie of shafts nalf-fall of 
water rhe 000 worth of reversions 
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ford, warmly, “how I could have been mad 
enough to make such advances upon 
worthless secarities? I reply, that 1 was 
deceived by one in whom I pisced implicit 
reliance—jost aa I am piecing implicit re- 
lianoe upon you, Frank—aend that man was 
your father. He it was who robbed me of 
my money, and lef{me with this fearful 
burden oo my shoulders.” 

“And where is he now?’ 1 asked, In « 
voice full of bitterness againatthe man who 
had brought sorrow and destruction upon 
all ebout bim, 

*Tnuat | don’t know,’ repiled Mr, Brad- 
ford. “The insurance offices pay him a 
small annuity just to keep bim alive, and 
to Lave evidenoe of his existence, I have 
heard that he aots as croupierin a gaming 
bouse, ‘ 

“You see, Frank,” continued Mr, Brad- 
ford, in compassionate tones, ‘there is 
only one chance for us—1 may get a rich 
partner, The business of the bank isround 
apd profitable, my credit is unimpaired; 
bul et the first shock, or crisia,down we go, 
Well, l bave got a chance, John Barra- 
ciough, who is wortu, you know,half a wil- 
lion, has suggested my taking his son 
Hivury as a partner, Henry is mach at- 
teched to Maude, and i anould have sald, 
before this affair of yours, that Maude was 
decidedly well disposed to him. Well, it 
this match can be arranged, Henry will 
bring in a capital of $250 000, and the old 
bank will be put beyund ite reach of dan- 
uéer, We won't forget you either, Frank. 
After a time you sball be brought in as a 
janitor partner,” 

But this wana little too much to bear. 
1 must give up my darling, that was inevi- 
tubie; bus to be asked to sell her—to re. 
pounce her love for 80 many doliare a year 
—-this was teyond endurance, 

“Whatever my father may have been,” 
I eaid, hotiy, ‘‘1 am a man o! bonor. 1 no 
longer ask you for your daughter; bat | 
can’t stay here to sve her sold to another, 
and share in the profitsof the sale. As 
soon a8 you oan replace me, 1 will leave 
the bank, and seek my fortune eine. 
where’’ 

Mr. Bradford shrugged his shoulders, 

“Weil, if that is how you choose to take 
it, Frauk, there ia nothing more w be said, 
But you must not speak to Maude in your 
presont excited state, I will make your 
excuses, aud aller a night’s rest you will, 
perheps, #6e the watterin a wore reason. 
abie light’ 

And be rang ihe bell ins diguided way 
to order #« dogcart to take ine home, 
But 1 preferred to walk, and left the bourse 
wut ounce, finding the mizziing rain and dark, 
murky way in softisieat harmoay with my 
present feelings, 

Presently appeared the lights of Mar. 
ket Meliisb gleaming over the bare bedyo. 
rows, and before iong 1 found myseit in 
the high-street of that littie town, 

la the centre of the high-street stood the 
oid bank, # warm, cheerful, red brick 
house of considerable size, which Mr, 
Bredford bad occupied himwelf, in his 
younger days. 

Here J bad veon ellotted, by the kin 4- 
ness of Mr, Bradford, a coupie of bandsume 
rooms”; whiie the res: of the house was wc. 
cupied by our head clerk, Absoion, who 
was charged with the safety of the pre- 
un ises, 

Mra, Absolon looked after my doinestic 
couttorte, She was uright, bustling littie 
women, aud generally brought an stmos- 
pbere of cheerfulness about with her, Bat 
ois night, as she came into my roo.n, 
where 1 sat brooding over the fire, she 
looked quite serious, 

‘Ou, Mr. Frank,’’ she began, ‘f had 
sach an upset this afternoon, It was just 
about dusk, and I saw a yeontioman walk- 
ing On the other side of the street, end he 
looked up at tae windows; bat, dear me!"’ 
she cried, noticipg my woebegone expres 
sion, “have you seen him, too?” 

‘Seon whom?’ | oried, with ao attempt 
atwy usual manner, “I bave seen fifty, 
more or lese, and if you were at the win- 
dow, Mra, Absolon, I don’t wonder atany- 
body looking up at it,’’ 

“Now,, none of your nonsense, Mr, 
Frank. This ie @ serious business. It was 
your father, ] am sure—poor Colonel! For- 
ceter, And Le didn't look much older 
vilher, aud just as Deaulifully dremed as Le 
used to be, with ae flowerin bis buttwn- 





bole, and ali! Oo, be was a charming man, 
your papa, Mr. Frank; but atiil the seeing 
sim uuexpected like gave ine quite a 
aneck., And I have been expecting all the 
eve ng to hear bie knock at tle door!” 
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to standing orders, {ft waes foreign cabie- 
gram, and bore the succinct message: 

“Dead certainly, proofs by mail.’’ 

I eent off the meossege to the Grangr. 
This littie event had roused me, and J be- 
g8n energetically t make preparations for 
departure, while Mra, Abasolon looked on 
amaesed as [ gave ber hurried inetractions 
about this and that, 

“Now, mind, I must bave all my things 
home by Siturday. andeend round and 
tell young Blake be ean have Ubancelicr 
for four bundred dollars, And the doge; 
yes, I must tind s nome for the 
dogs,’’ 

Mrs, Absolon’s amazsinent gave p!ace to 
indignation. 

‘“*Home for the dogs!’' she oried. “Why, 
they’ve got a home, and it would break my 
heart to part with the dear creatures. And, 
as for seiling Chancellor, you stan’t do it, 
Mr. Fraok. Where will you get another 
horse as Will sult you so well? 1 see bow 
it is, You have had a tiff with the old 
gentleman, end it’sto be bavoo and ruin 
everywhere Bat yon wait; to-morrow 
will tell a different tale. And | sban’t 
rend word to the laundress about your 
things neither, Mr, Frenk. And jus as 
your father has come borme with wa for. 
tune meade, sad everybody's to be bappy 
and cow foriebie,"’ 

The good woman's lest words atrock me, 
with a thought that saon a toning wen junt 
within the bounds of po-albiiity. But it 
wee utterly unlikeiy; and Mra. A bvavion 
bed been deosived, no douvut, by some 
point of fancied resemblance, 

Anyhow, I did not alacken in my pre- 
reretions for departure. Nv another night 
would I sieep in the house, whieh would 
doubtiew soon be occupied by Maade and 
ner future bueband, And, when morning 
came, | was ready fora start, but in what 
direction 1 bad not wade up my 
mind. 

Bat | went round the old piace, took an 
sti ctionate leave of Chancellor and the 
dog, and then found my way to the old 
churchyard, which sloped #0 pirasantly 
down to the winding vailey, wo pey a iast 
visit to iny mother's grave, 

Strange to say, the wot turf already,carly 
as it was, bore marka of fresh footeteps— 
somebody had left a littie bunoh «of Bowers 
there, on the flat stone siab—white, exotic 
flowers, 

Bat all this was driven ont of my head 
when 1 reached the benk-house, A car- 
riage from the Grange was standing at the 
door, and Mra, Absoion was looking out 
for ne with a triumphant expression. 

“Tuere’s somebody waiting to see you 
upstaiza, Mr. Frank.’' 

And ea | darted up two steps ata time, 
she cal.ed out: 

“What about Chancellor and the dogs, 
Mr. Frank, bave you fuund @ bome ini 
tuem yo.?’ 

And on tre thresboid of wy eltting-100m 
atood Maude, viusbing, rediant; and, ae I 
clasped ber in my aris, #he wotspere:: 

‘Wtinallright, Frank, You are w forget 
what paps seid last night. He vas sent me 
to wake bis piece with you, and bring you 
uome to breaktast.’’ 7 

Ab, what a bappy morning that was af- 
ter our nightof misery! For Maude had 
been as wretohed as wyseif. when l bad 
gone awey, without a word to ber, she had 
been in the depths of desolation, and her 
father’s manner, gloomy and worose, had 
couvinoed her that there was no more Lope 
for us, 

Bat in the morning all waa different, 
Happiness bad comé in sleep, although 
abe had hardly slepta wink. Some good 
news had changed her father's dis 
position. 

Happy! how could we be otherwire, 
with our own hearts’ desire, and ali the 
charm and enchantment of love’s youny 
dream? 

Yet, turowugh itali there sounded a nove 
of doubt and dread; in my ears, at |east, 
for Mr. Sradford’s revelations had shown 
we how thin was the crust on whici: we 
were standing. 

And presentiy | was told the news 
which had changed Mr. Bradfora’s views 
eo suddenly. He had kept it back from 
une at first, for it wea notLews wt which | 
ought properly to rejoice. 

Kat the foretgn telegram was from an 
agent he had employed to axcertain with 


certainty what bad become of wy fatier 
and by the news of bis death M:, Bradford 
would ve the richer by $140 Ov as weil an 
relheved from the burdensome yoarly pay- 
nf tn 

6 v6 thousaod a yoa 
s ~ bh e ans r 
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of the ideatity of the deceased, whieh, when 
they arrived, did not prove thoroughly 
convincing, somehow to the represents 
tives of the Ineurance Comp nies Farth 
evidence w-s called for, th.ecaus d de 
lay and soxiety. 

But there memed to be no reason why 
the wedding stould be postponed. Mr 
Bradford, having o1ce given bis o-neent 
was a x'ous that the effair shoud be quick 
ly oo © aded. 

Marriages in May everybody knew to b 
univoky, and why should peopie marry iu 
May when tbey might marry oes ? Bo 
t ran early day in April tue w ng we 
fixed. 

As 3 preliminary, a partnersh'!p deseo 
was signed by Braaford and myseil, aad, 
from tbat moment, my enxietica tx came 
most poignant. 

There was . gene dinner party et the 
Grange, followed by a ball, to atetne 
event and in bonor of the approching wed- 
dl 
rf the best pe-pie in the county were 
there, and pearly all the chief magnaies 
were condescending enough to congraiu- 
late me, and to sesure me that the con 6- 
d@ ce, 80 long reposed in the old bank, 
would be strepgtnuened and confirmed by 
my accession to the firm. 

Bar there was one conspicuous abeentes, 
aud that wae Mr, Jobo raciough, who 
bad intended his son to marry Maude, and 
set'io down to business, 

Still, be hed taken Mr. Bradford's ex 
cums very well, and bad promised that tue 
jiule wmieunderstanding should not eflen 
inany way their business reiasions, For aii 
tuat, | fancied that our friend wae a vin 
dictive kind of man and would do us an Il: 
turn if he could, 

And, although I tried my utmost to be 
as ey and jubiiant es beseeemed my posi- 
tion, if coula not velp seeing the ekeiet n 
that eat with ae at the banquet aad walis d 
in and out among tbe danoers, or realizing 
bow the people, who now showed use ®) 
muct consideration, might,in a few weeke’ 
tine, be reproaching Us as rogues and vaga. 
bonds, 

Quickly enough followed our wedding 
day and the buneymoon in Paris, whic ., 
brigbtand nappy es it wes, still was for 
me Overshaduwed by suspense andanxiety, 
We pad consant news from boime, and ai! 
of a obvering, pleasant cbaracter, 

But tue Insurance UOompanies bad nt 
sottied, sod a private letter from Abeolun 
con veyed the somewbat disquieting report 
thet an sgent of the Companies’ had been 
in the town making inquiries as to a rumor 
thet bad somehow got aoout, tuet my fatuer 
bad recently been seen very much slive 
and in perfect bealth in his native 


lace, 

P But iteiltarned out baseiess,”’ added 
Abseolon, “and if they doa'tsvon pay up 
we will made them.” 

lo the same bowl with us were staying 
another newly married couple, whose gu 
ing® and o> sings excited much more at. 
ten lun than ours. 

Tne newspapers recorded their move- 
men witb ornaments flourishes, visitors 
arrived blocking (he courtyard with their 
carriages; journaliase came to interview 
Colones! Woodward, the renowned Ameri- 
can finencicr and militonaire; the costume 
and appearance of the ocbarming American 
bride was the subject of constaut oum- 
ment 

An accidental meeting in the lobby of a 
theatre revealed the fact toat Maude and 
Mrs. Woodward had been sobooilfelliows for 
a sbort time in E igiend, anda mrong aod 
sentimental friendahip sprang up between 
th t.o young women 

‘Tne American was a pretty, lively, amus 
ing creature, and an exoelient o»ompanion 
for Maude, who went avout with her every- 
where. 

The Colonel himeelf wasrarely in their 
company. Maude described him as grave 
and gray, but very well got up ior an el- 
derly man. Tne Ovionel and {i bad ex- 


obavged formai visite, Dut we had never 


met. 

1 fancied that be avoided me; bat there 
was uo particular reason — we should 
week Gac : cther’s society, be wes gen. 
eraily vcoupied all day ioog in receiving 
oficial and financial people 

W beuever | returned w our hotel, after 
the shortest absence, I was sure to make 
particular inquiries es to ietters and teie- 
oom. always dreading some bed newa, 

ut wy partner continued to write im ex- 
oeiient epiriw as fuoilowe; 

“Que or two good scoounts had been 
opened, The crops were looxing well 
and there was eVory prospect of a good 

ear.’ 

Bui, one afternoon, a telegram awaited 
me: 

“Return bome, business complications 
feareo.’’ 

I feit (hat the very worst must bave hap- 
pened; cowplications meant ruin. ) 
must itave boy the train from Pers that 
evening. My wile, 1] waa told, was in the 
apartments of Mra, Woodward, 

1 ram 10 seek her and bid ber prepare for 
iu medieie 4: parture. Tne Oolunei'’s ser- 
vant admitted ne. He was sure the iwo 
ladies would return in atew minutes | 
eet down in tLe galiy-decorated salon 
await their srriva:, and, to — the time, 
tock Up @ book of photograp 

The:e waathe Colonel's oride, In every 
variety Of pose and costume; there was the 
Colonels yecht; there were the Co.onsi's 
famou. t:0t lng-horse-; oul where was the 
c+ lonel biaeeli? 

“by, bere, in proud hum'lity, 
very ond Of (be Voiume; tne ( 
pe! witb hie shrewd ngulring, weici fu 
air; and sgeim, 86 lf (0 show bie wife what 
ae bandsome young ieliow he had been, the 
same Oo.onel—he® Mus bave bi en Ouly & 


at the 





ionel him. | 


Nentenant then—with curled ambroeial 
whiskers, 


tS .. wet wee it thatstrack me all of sa 
hesp, as I examined thie last portrait? 
Why, the conviction that it was perfectiy 
tamiiier tom’; thet it wae the feo-simile of 
the miniature, mounted ip a locket, w' lob 
my mother bad given me on ber death bed, 
and which | siways carried with me. 

I tore the phot-graph frova the book send 
took it to the window to compare the t«o 
more fully. Ase i did eo, I beard asiligit 
noise behind me, and there stood tbe 
Co:one!l, wa ching my proceedings witb a 
strange look on bis face. As 1 turned, he 
drew a revolver from his p cket and oov- 
ered me witb it. 

“Pat ap your banda, you scoundrel!” 

*You are mis'akep, Colonel Forester, ’ 
I rejoined, with as much calmness aa | + as 
mesvr of, with that ugly weapon turned 
full upon me. “I am nota thief. If you 
kill me it wiil be murder; and you have 
guilt enough upon your soul without 


“What in thander do you mean?’ ex 
ciaimed the Colonei, dropping the moazzle 
of bis weepon, but keeping bis finger on 
the trigger. 

“Do you deny that you are the or'ginal 
of this portrrit; toat you are Colonel F .res- 
te:(?” 

“If you know that,you know too much,”’ 
he cried, and fired upon me at onoe, 

But tne shot was fired an inonh or two 
too high, and jost out ’ff a lock of balr, 
without injuring the scalp. Next minute ) 
hed cios d with nim, and tried w\ wrest tLe 
pistol from bis grasp 

In the struggié, our worst pessions were 
aroused, 1 wrested the pistol from his 
grasp, and was about to astrixe bim with 
the putt ond of it on the head, when, tomy 
excited vision, a hand appeared to vw 
atretcbed between us—a shadowy band— 
vut one that | recogniz:d as my wother’s. 
1 flung the pisto. W the other end of the 
rvom. 

“Forgive me,” I said, loosening my 
grasp. ‘) forgot my promise to her,”’ 

Tbe Colonel sank back upon a couch, 
looking white and scared. 

“What, are you berson and mine! Are 
you Frank Forester? Weli, 1 own up. | 
heave been a scoundrel, perhaps, but not 
quite so bad as you would make me out, If 
i seewed to desert her, it was vecause ] tad 
sunk too low to hopetociaim ber, And 
when fortune turned, it was too late. And 
now | am started in a new existence, avd | 
don’t want to be haunted by the guvcsts of 
the nest.’’ 

*-Toat was all very well,’’ 1 replied; ‘‘but 
he must do justice to the man he had plun- 
Gered, whose ruin was now imminent, acd 
would invoive bis deughter and son-ip- 
law in the same evil fate.”’ 

Tbe Coionei sat and pondered, At last 
he saiu: 

“Lom bere, rrank, ohuck In those life- 
policies, and that thundering miu6, that 
old Bradford ought to have made some- 
thing of, and i’il give you a bill for 
$500 060, which ts about what I lifted from 
yuur tether-in law. Now sit down, and 
make out your contract note, and, as time 

"ll write a bill for the dollara, 
And aiter toat we go our ways, and know 
eeck otber no more,” 

Just as the Colonel banded me this bill, 
and I had given him an undertaking to 
transfer tbe Thunderstone Mines and suan- 
Gry policies of inaurance to his possession, 
Maude and Mra, Woodward appeared in 
the doorway. 

"Your busband and me's been having a 
deal,” said the Ooionel, shaking banda. 
“Sorry to iose you #0 soon. My dear, 
you'l: have (to take .eave of your frienc, 
Sorry to lose you; but ww’il meet again, 
in the old couniry, perbaps.’’ 

We bave nut met yet. But the bill was 
allright I got Rothschilds to endorse i: 
to toeir Lonaon houre, and away we went 
for home as fast as train aud steamer could 
carry us, 

At Dover we were met by a special mes 
senger from the bak, with a confidential 
dispatoh, enjoining me to eee our London 
agents and use the nost powerful represen- 
tations to get tuem to honor our bilie now 
falling due. 

lt was John Barraclough who had made 
all the mischie!, and Braaford added that 
if assistance were not forthcoming before 
moroing, the bank would not open ite 
doors, 

Bat, as things turned ont, I walked Into 
Mesers, Whatman and Wilkina’s, in Lom. 
bard Street, our agents, with a jolly, as- 
sured air, left a banus»*me cove: fur ali 
fortboowing Dilis, and then sway for home, 
witn Maude by my side, and, as a toot 
stool, a bag filled with gold and bank 
notes 


Already the telegraph had put dear old 
Bradiorda’s inind at ease; and the old bank 
opened its doors next morning withou: 
anybody knowing how near it bad beeu to 
@ total collapse. 

We never discovered, by the way, who 
it wae #bo 8 closely resembied the 
Oolonei, that hia death was 80 nearly ac. 

es that of his doubie. 
ut it certainly was my fether who had 
visited our town and ieft the bunch of 
flowers on my mother’s grave. And | be- 
heve that the iitiie gift was re.nem bered in 
bis favor when be siood in peril of bis iife 
at the bands of bis eon. 


—_—___—> 0 a 


Tas Forasrs Psn.—I was talking 
with @ LTressury official on the subject of 
jorgerv. “Did it ever occur to you,” said 
the «Mstel, “that a forger nae half bis 
work uore when he can get hoid of the 
de ntica) bh which the owner of the 
Signature habitually writee? A great many 
Den, DONDK presidenis aud the like, use the 
same pen ior their names only for a year 


pen Wi 





ot two without ebange. A pen that hes 
been used bya men ‘in writing bis name 
hundreds of times and never used for any 
thing elee, will almost write the name 0’ 
iteeif. It gete imbued with the spirit ef the 
signatore. In the hands of a fairiv good 
torger it will preserve the characteristics of 
the ertginal The reason for this is that 
the point of the pen bas been ground down 
jo s peculiar way trom being used always 
be the aame band, and for the same co:n.- 
bination of letters, It woold eplutter if 
he'd at a wrong angle or forend on lines 

Inst ita will, It almom guides the sen 
nitive hand of the forger when he attempts 
to write the neme.”’ 


A Picnic at the Antipodes. 


BY SYDNBY CARSTONE, 











ber; and t too, under a ciear vlue 

aky and roasting sun, To people who 
associate this month with fog, frost and 
general gloom, the thing sounds absurd, 
unnataral. 

We have said good-bye to the past, and 
must try to make the best of our new ex- 
istence and, afterall, life flows on pretty 
much the seme on botb sides of toe 
giobe. 

lo Australiaasip America, possibly in 
Kautechatka as in Patagonia, young peoc- 
pie enjoy themselves as merrily, and old 
people jook on at their pranks, as please, 
oras disgusted,as their cisposition is genial 
or eour, 

Except that the rising generation ont 
here are more free end easy in their man- 
ners, and leas undor the control of their 
elders, there is litt'e apparen' difference 
between the old world and the new, 

We wade tiie preparations for our picnis 
with scarcely a tnought ‘fa possible wet 
day, for at this time of year in Syduey rain 
seldom interferes with any out/oor ainuse- 
ment 

Indeed, as one coughe and sneezes, half 
bi.nded by the clouds of dust sweeping 
along the roads, oue no longer regards 
rain ata nuisances anda kili-j>y, but as a 
biessing fervently to be longed for. 

We bad a two hours’ drive before we 
reacbed our destination, aud a very pretty 
drive it was. Pari of our route lay through 
reguiar coantry which migbt nave been 
bundreds of miles away from Sydney, or 
aby large town. 

Hous 6 were few and far between, and 
the moss primuive of human habitations 
cr. pped up at intervals, Great plank sheds, 
or boxes, very suggestive of large bathing 
wach:ines, were perched up on piles of 
stones, © keep them clear of demp, or rep- 
tiles, 

Tuese are ran up ty tbe men who have 
bought the pa'ca of land, to live in while 
they are clearing away the «crab from 
their ground, 

In .he course of time, if things ‘go well, 
thet wooden shauty will develop intoa 
comfortable house, possibiy into a gorgeous 
mansion, the wife will couange ber broad- 
brimmed straw hat aod oottoa petticoat, for 
fushionable bonnets, silke, and veivets, 

Sbe and ber daughters wiil bedizsn 
toemsaeives in massive jewelry, sod drive 
in tueir own carriage to Govern:.eat House, 
toere to rub skirta with the elite of the 
colony. 

in a new country like this, families go 
up and down very quickly, and it does 
not do to Inquire woo cicsely into antece- 
dents, 

People take their position by what tbey 
bave, not by what ny A are, and the largest 
fortunes seem almost invariably to be made 
by thoee who began in toe humb.est 
Wavy. 

We saw the inevitable hotel, or ratuer 
puvlic-house, wherever there was the 
si: ghteat exouse for ite presence, in tne as- 
svuinbDiage of a number of nouses. 

Toe publican bere is a thriving and im- 
portent personage, and rises to high soc al 
and political dignity, with bis ‘“sie.ers, and 
his cvusios, and bis aunis,”’ 

The spo where we encamped and dined 
was decidedly trying to a new arrival—ow- 
ing to tue intense beat end giars of the sun 
and the swarms of wusquitos buzz og 
arvcund. Here, bowever, Oue soon learns 
no: to give vent to any longing for what is 
not to be had. 

To» Austraiians are touchy beyond be- 
lief,anud to express a wish for a liitie shade, 
Or to groan a the stings of the mosquitos, 
is consicered iittie eise than a refisction 
upon toe C ,lony, and the crying up of the 
id Gluntry at the ©xpenee of tue new, 

The Caliousness ¢xaibited by oid inhbabi- 
tania, a8 regards tue sufferiugs of “new 
chuwe,” in t06 matter of mor quitos, is a 
Lardabip, and unquestionably aggrav.tes 
the irfiation Caused by those torment- 
ora, 

As we sat down, we could scarcely hear 
Our OWD vOices, the BOUDd Weds by the ol- 
Oadas Was wo loud. Turse lusccts were in 
thousauus On the trees, anu lonked as large 
as bummivg-birda, aa they flew from one 
to the other. 

Some are brown, otners leaf green. Toey 
bave each four @xquisitely deiicate and 
transparent wings, on tue head is what 
looks like a little yariat brooco. Toe 
eyes are baru aud rej oting 
peeda, pre) oting, lige red 

They do not seem at all sensitive to 
touch; one of our party touched them with 


EF ANCY a picnio in the midale ot Novem- 


& giaes, Dutappaerentiy without pr ducivg 
the siightest cfleot. It is difficult to be 
eve tuat such unvature IVOKIDg eyes 
should realiy be organs of sight 

The noise made by the cicadas is deaien- 
ng, and resembies the violent ringing of } 
thousands of electric belis, or tue augry ! 





discussions of a swarm of vociferous Spar. 


rows. 

1 believe it is caused by s sort of inter- 
nel drum arrangement. Smal! boys de- 
ligbt in catching the Insecta, then 
— shaking them, to make sa rat- 

8. 

1 was told that it isonly the wale cicadas 
tbat make tbis sound, which proves that in 
the anima! kingdom, it is not only the bu- 
man lords of the creation who like to hear 
tbe sound of their own voices. 

One thoughtful married lady of our party 
hed brought two 1 of calico, 
which were with difficulty fastened on the 
branches of the which afforded 
some shelter to the few who were so forta- 
nate as to be under them; then, the ice pails 
were produced, and the butter and bottles 
of ale and lemonade put into them. 

Ice is almost essential here in sammer, 
for witbout it drinking water is tepid and 
butter like oil 

A most bountiful supply of good things 
was spread out before us,and abandance of 
fruit, There was aleo plenty of refreshing 
tea kindly made by the mistress of a house 
close by, who received us most huspitably 
when we went to ask the favor, making us 
rest in her cool, darkened room, and giving 
= drinks of her home-made iemon- 

e. 

The empty boxes and baskets were 
eagerly seized upon as seats by those who 
eg most timid about the insects and rep. 
tiles, 

One gentieman had prudently brought a 
bottle of eau-de-cologne to rub on the mos- 
quito bites; it has sowe effect in mitigating 
the venom of the sting, bat, 1 believe vine- 
gar ie the best remedy of all. 

I could not but envy and wonder at the 
little peed that tne Australians paid to these 
insects and tothe intense heat. They sat 
on the ground, indifferent to the armies of 
ants crawling over them—though one per- 
gon was badly stung; and, after dinner, the 
young people played bail, and similar ac- 
tive games, in the full blaze of the 
sup. 

Later on, the party settled down to 
quieter amusements, some to sing songs 
and giees, otbers to relate and listen to 
amusing anecdotes, and the more staid to 
play whist and bezique. 

At | alf-past six a substantial tea was pre- 
pared and done full justice to, after which 
the borsss were put to, and we drove back 
by such glorious moonlight as is never 
seen at home. 

It was lovely and enjoyable beyond my 
powers of expression; yet my experience of 
this very pleasant day, leads me to the oon- 
ciusion tvat picnicing in Sydney is at- 
tended with drawbacks unknown at 
home, 

Tne intense heat burns and smarts the 
skin, the strong sun-glare is almost blind- 
ing, and the sting of the ants and mos- 
quitos painfal, irritating, and disfigur- 


4 sighed (to myself) for the grateful 
shade of our thickly-leaved trees, for the 
fresh velvety green grass, above ali, for 
the welcome sound of running water, for 
the rippling streams and pariing rilis, so 
plentiful at home, are almost unknown in 
this region of long droughts, 


Summing Up. 








BY B. B. 





awer? What oughta leg of mutton to 
weigh?”’ 

wance Mynford, junior partner in the 
great publishing firm of Blank and Biank, 
seldom permitted business to interfere with 
the attentions due to his young wife, but 
gallantiy devoted his evenings wo her, 

On this particular Monday, however, he 
thought it no harm to read a manuscript of 
sone importance while Mra, Mynford was 
busy at her desk making up, tor the first 
time, her bousekeeping expenses for the 
past week. 

For tne first time, and she bad been mar- 
ried six weeks? Hereby bangs a tale, and 
it ie this. 

Sidonie Mynford was a charming little 
woman, anxious to please her busband and 
make his bome happy; and if by always 
meeting bim witha sunile, dressing pret- 
tity, receiving his friends cordially, and en- 
chanting them with her singing, she could 
bave achieved this end, all would have 
been weil! but it must be confessed that 
sue was dcficiept on one essential point; 
she had never learned the art of domestic 
economy, *nd before marriage had re- 
turned to all the hints and expostulations 
of ber mother the same careless sn- 
swer: 

“Ail in good time, dear little mater; 
I sbali soon learn whatever it is necessary 
for me to kDOw, I shall always keep good 
servants, and consult the cookery-book, 
and you wili see tuat | shail manage fairly 
eunogh.” 

You aix weeks after her nuptiain she was 
not only regretting her heediessness, but 
trying to atone for it; sitting with brows 
puckered, and the corners of her pretty 
mouth drawn, employed in making en- 
tries in a brand-new-account-book, and at- 
te:npting to decipver the butcher’s hierog- 
ly phics, 

Up tothe previous week she had con- 
graulated herself on possessing a Cook 
wuo seut up the nicest of dinoers, aod 
never gave ber any trouble; vut Mr. Mya- 
ford had protested against the totals of the 


Ny NCE, oh! Lance, why don’t you an- 


bills, and wads special caile on the trades- 

nen who sent thew in, from which be re 

] roe a s@ tne obliging cook of rob 
| bang him ecandaiously. 

She was sent scout her business; a 1688 


acoomplished, but more trustwortDy, por 
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som engaged; and Sidonie to pay] “l do not intend to be, nor do I think I oats Gengeeshennertuanatinengnes ou 
the _ and keep the weekly accounts|am,. 1 simply point hm to you that such | credit on your governess; but arith- obese med shes (egnmameate 
herse heavy wee metic— well, if” certainly might be im- 


“What should a leg of mutton weigh?” 
repeated Lance Mynford,sudden!ly brought 
back from the buried city of Hercolaneum 
to the every-day life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “Why, that depends on the siz; of 
the sheep.’’ 

“But how am I to know what s'zs the 
sheep waa?” Sidonie. “It was a 
Welsh one—that ie all l have heard about 
it—and I do not lize to question cook, for 
she laugbed outright when | 
that we should the turkey your friend 
Jones sent us. I’m sure I’ve read of gri!led 
tarkey in books of travel.’’ 

To this information thers was no reply, 
for Mr. Mynford was making notes of cer- 
tain corrections a po of the manv- 
script would require before it was put into 
the nands of the printers; and his wife, with 
a sigb, resumed her éntries ana her study 
of the butcher’s bill. 

But she soon felt in too much need of 
sympathy to be silent, 

“Laenoe, darling, do listen to me for a 
minute. What we have for dinner 
last Wednesday?’’ 

“Be whip if I know! Wasn't it meat 
or poultry of some sort or other?”’ 

“According to Suet’s bill it waec pital S, 
capital 2, witha littied, anda B/, Wuy 
doean't the man put it piainly?”’ 

‘Ask him; it’s no use asking me!” said 
Mr. Myntord, rather sharply. 

“Besides,” added his wife, ‘I am quite 
sure, now I come to think of it, that it was 
on Wednesday we had minced veal and the 

rouse uncie Archibald gave us, Could it 

ave been the—the what did cook cali i1?— 
the silver-sided piece of meat we had for 
cutting sandwiches for that water-party ?” 

“We had sandwiches, and they were 
atrociously thick.” 

As Mre. Myniord had cut them berseif, 
and was aware that they did not do her 
credit, she let this observation pass; and for 
a few minutes nothing was heard but the 
murmur of her voice as she jotted up the 
various sums entered in her book, and 
figured up the total at the foot of the page. 

“Thank goodness that is over, and need 
not be repeated for a week!” she ejaculated, 
triumpbantly. “And very neatiy | have 
done it, too! Not an erasure nor a blot to 
spoll the look of the first page of my book. 
After all, it’s not as unpleasant as | ex- 
pected it would be, and I rather enjoy the 
thought of going to the several! shops in the 
morning, and paying my bills, It makes 
the peupie so civil and r to oblige. 


Lance, de r, will you give me a check for | 


py week's expenditure? I have reckoned 
a 

‘One moment. Thies fellow writes as 
crabbed a hand as your butcher; it is almost 
im bie to decipher it.” 

idonie came and sat on a low chairat her 
husband’s knee, and waited with com. 
mendabie patience, till, vexed at his 
inability to make sense of a passage in the 
manuscript, Mr. Mynford tossed it from 
hin, and turned to vis wile, 

“I bave pored over that dry-as-dust, but 
certainly very clever essay, tili wy bead 
aches, You must give mea cup of strong 
cofiee, mousie, and some of your sweetest 
music.”’ 

“As soon as you bave signed my book 
and given me my check,”’ replied Sidonie, 
more intent just then on her housekeeping 
than her busband’s evident fatigue. He 
saw this, and it displeased bim, fur he was 
really too tired to be as forbearing 88 usual. 

‘What is the amount?”’ he asked, rather 
grofiiy, as he drew a writing-case iowards 
him, opened his check-boox, and dipped a 
pen intheink. But he paused to glance in 
ny from Sidonie’s sum total to ber calin 

‘ace. 

“This! Why, it i monstrous! Either 
your new cook maet be as big a cheat as 
the other, or else there is aowe error in 
your caiculations, Our expense for one 
week cannot reach such an exormusamount 
as this!’ 

“I am sure I have been most prudent, 
most economicai,’”’ Sidonie assured bit, 
with rising color. ‘Twice I refused fish 
last week because i: was dear, and ovwok 
has nothing to do witn my purchases, | 
give the orders, and al! the bilie are sent 
to me.” 

“Then you must change your trades. 
people,’ said Mynford, decidedly. ‘‘Tnese 
Charges must pe extortionate, You and | 
and two servants cannot consume coough 
food to cost all this money!”’ 

“There was our contribution to the 
water. party,”’ he was reminded. 

“A dish of sandwiches and a few tarts 
that could nave been bought at any conulec- 
tioner’s for five sbiliings! Nonsense, 
Sidonie, that could not have mounted the 
bills to such a total, 1 do not want to find 
fault, but frankly you must manage beter 
than this, My income is not large eacugh 
to stand such a heavy expenditure in mere 
eating and drinking.’’ 

“Bat we have iived precisely as papa 
and mamma live at nome, and i never 
beard anyone call my dearest mother ex- 
travagant; it would ve a great falsity if 
they ad.” 

Sidonie was ting angry, but so was her 
husband. or) — 

“1 don’t know why Mre Heddon’sname 
should be dragged into bisargument, Her 
management may be exceiient—indeed, | 
bave no doubt that it is; bat that does not 
alter the fact that your weekly billaamount 
© a sum I cannot afford to pay.’’ 

“Then we bad better diecharge the s 


Yante and live on bread and water noms 
Sidonie, sulk 

‘Now you are talking likes 
Gear,’ 


“And you, sir, are unreasonable wee | 


the prompt retort. 








can cal ly ssovnats will bea oe 
means, an must ¢ flect a 
reduction in them.’ ea 

“Muam?P’ echord Sidonte, her bosom 
heaving. “That ie not « word you ought 
to use to me!’’ 

“I think I had better and have a 
walk,” eald her husband, rein ; “and we 
will not discuss this subject tilt we can (io 
it without losing our tempers,’’ 

Tne young wite did not speak again, 
though be loitered about the room, osten«!- 
bly engaged in putting bis papers together 
but realiy to give her an opportunity ot 
confessing herseif in the . 

Sve eat with nead averted he walked 
hlowily away; but when the outer door 
closed bebind him ene started to her [cet 
and burst into hot, angry tears. 

‘He is unreasonable,” she protested, 
‘‘most unreasonabie. I have been «8 care 
ful and pradent asa wife can be. Tuere is 
not an item in either of these bills to which 
anyone in hia senses can object. Twice | 
bave written to mamma to wake !nquiries 
when J suspscted an overcharye, ana I de- 
ciined the Smiths’ invitation for this even- 
ing—gave up a pleasure to which I hai 
long looked forward—solely that J migut 
make up my housekeeping-book, and this 
is my reward!” 

Tnen she began to ask herself: 

“Are we t have similar scones every 
Sunday? la Lance degenerating into ove 
of those penurious men who begrudge aii 
but the corminonest necessaries to their 
housenolde? Oh, it will be horrible! What 
a life mine wiii pe! No awount of affection 
will reconcile me to it,” 

The prospect thus conjured up made Les 
tears rain down in suowers, 

‘*He will come home presently,’’ was ter 
next thought, “and expect me to gay I «um 
sorry, and I still fail to see that I have been 
in the wrong. Mow mean of him to make 
mé so unbappy, for the sake of a few pal.ry 
pounds!”’ 

Suddenly Sidonie ran upstairs, and drea- 
sed herself, for walking. 

““] will not stay here fretting. I will ze 
to mamma, show ber my entries, and ste 
shall judge between us, will wot 
like it, but I do not care,” 

With the brand-new account-book tuck: d 
under ber arm,and her thickest veil pulied 
over her face, away went Mra, Mynford. 

The timid vride, who never bad walked 
out alone after dark, now forgot Ler vay ue 
alarius in the graver trouble of thie fist 
quarrel with ber nusband, 

However, she bad not gone far when she 
became irresolute, 

“After all 1 do not think I ought to go to 
mama, especially as she has been ill it 
wou d worry her, and she would havea 
bad night. But 1 must bave someone tu 
advises me, iI will goto Lanoce’s motber. 
Sve is apt to be imperious, and may agree 
with biu in ceneuring me; but sue in a 
woman with pienty of experience; she wiil 
uoderstand my iack of it, and even if she 
scolds a littie, will give me good ad vice.”’ 

Mra. Myntord senior happened w be 
sitting by bereeif that evening, for ber vus- 
band nad taken his daughter (othe musival 
reunion Sidonie bad reluctantly déc!ined. 

She was a stately, elderly lady, of whom 
many stood in awe because she was spt to 
exprees ber opinions somewhat brusque! ; 
but she had asincere affection for the pretty, 
caressing little creature her son hal 
wedded, and now rose to meet ber with a 
pleased smile. 

‘*W pat,’ come to cheer mein my loneli- 
nese! Thisis very kind of you! But wuo 
came with you? Where is Lance?” 

A fresh burst of tears peing the only 
answer her questions received, Sidonie was 
wently placed in an arm chair, ber bat re- 
moved, aod Ler temples bathed with sume 
eau-de.Colcgne, 

“Husb! don’t spesk yet. When you are 
calmer you shal! tell me what is the mat- 
ter. But what bave you under your arm?” 

“Oo, it is the source of all my trouvle,’’ 
sobved Sidonie. ‘Dear Mra, Mynford, 
don’t be as bard on me a8 Lance has been, 
for indeed I have done my best.’’ 

“Ail young wives fall into errora, you 
foolish child, 80 bow can you expect to be 
exempt? But don’t tell me you Lave come 
to lay acowplaint against your husband! 
Can you fancy Lance #0 forgetting bimeelf 
as to complain of you, either to your mother 
or his?” 

Sidonte sat rebuked, and struggled bard 
to recover ber composure, 

W hen she could — shesaid, bumb'y: 

“You are right, I have acted too hastily 
in coming to you witbout his knowledg 
but as | am bere, piease adviss me, for 
am not keeping wy housekeeping expenses 
within tbe sum which Lanoe considers ne 
can efftord. You are more experienced 
than 1. Tell me where my fauitis, and I 
wili be very grateful and do my best ty 

end it.’’ 

“— littke questioning put the elder lady in 

ion of all the acts, and the book was 
opened on her knee. While she ran her 
eyes down the items, Sidonie sat and cried 
quietly, for ashe bad not yet forgiven lance, 
yor reconciied berseif to the prospect of 
paving ber weekly summinogs-up rendered 
a species of small martyrdom by ouvntinual 
criticisms and rebukes. 

“A very clear page,”’ commented Mra 
My pford, ‘‘and foreo young ® housekeep- 


proved, and to rowr advan ” 
Stidonie reddened. oe 

‘Dear Mra, Mynfora, 1 have reckoned 
up the items three times, and aiways 
brought them to the same awount exactly. 
See here—three and five are eight, and 
sever are——” 

Bata band was /aid on hers, and she was 
checked in her eager adding up. 

“Before you & auy tarther. suppose yos 
explain these itema,”’ and Mra, pford 
read aloud. “‘Paid chimney-sweep $12’ 
A very expensive chimney, Sidonie. and 
a little tower down ta thie startling an- 
nouncement: ‘Paid grocer’s acovunt, 
$25' Have you been livipe on pineapples 
at $5 each, and peaches at $2 per dozer 

“i don’t understand,” inurmared the 

rplexed bousekeeper. “On, yes, I do, 

bat absurd mistakes I nave made! I 
have pat the figures in the wrong rows, 
The cuilmney snould be 50 cents, and the 
greengrocery §1. 

“Just what | suepectei, you very un- 
practised book keeper! Now dab your 
eyes with this rose-water, drink the tea | 
bave rung for, and toen go home in the 
©ab Martha shali fetch for you, and if 
Lancs bes a good iaugh at your expense 
forgive him.’’ 

It was the best of counsel, and Sidonie 
followed it implicitly. 

She found Lance pecing the drawing 
roun in a very perturbed state of mind, 
angry with bis young wife tor her fight, 
and hesitating whether to foliow or ieave 
her to herself tili she sued for a reooncdilia- 
tion. 

Sue had been to his mother, not ber own, 
Ou bearing this bis brow began to clvar; a 
little explanation did the rest, 

Sidonie is now the clever inanaging heed 
of a large family, in which neither waste 
nor niguardiiness are ever known; and if 
ber bhuasband loves to tease her sometimes 
by asking if she bas forg tten the trials and 
troubiea of her firet summing up, she bears 
it good humoreuly. 

SL A a 


A Doe or War,—An interesting dog 
story was ielate. vy General Bartlett to 
some friends in Washington oot many days 
ago, The oanine was uawed * Budge,” 
and followed twe Army of the P stomuo dur- 
ing the early years of the war, Budge bad a 
hapit of chasing cannon balis,and while 
tbus eng ‘ged during a battie he lust one of 
his legs, He was left on the field, the men 
being too buay tocare for wim, but sows 
days afterwards be limped into canr A 
surgeon ot the Twenty seveuth New York 
fixed upthe stump, and im the course of 
time it healed, Buuge wasall through tue 
Psninsula campaign, and during the a4- 
vance and retreat be bobbled along, and 
during vogagements followed bia favorite 
pe*time, chasing cannon balla and shells, 

Nothing could abate bis seal in that di- 
rection, Badge followed the troops beok 
to Washington, took part in the second 
battle of Bull Ran, tue battle of BS uth 
Mountain, and tuea bobbied slong antil 
he reached Antie:am. 

In the battiie of the second day Budge 
chose to take part io the conflict ou vur 
right, and seemed to enjoy it. He was very 
busy that day, and had yot so tuat he could 
make good time on three legs. 

He bad plenty of balls and sneiis to jook 
after, wo. When the fight was over, siong 
in the afternoon, B.dye was missing, Taw 
next morning, while passing tuorougy 
the terrible ‘cornfieid’ in search of the deed 
and wounded, some of the toys run across 
the lifeless body of old Bacge, and, by bin 
side, was the body of a wounded meer 
of the brigade wuo bad been in the habit of 
feeding hin. 

Budge, he said, remained with him when 
he feli, and when the UOonfederates awe pt 
through the cornfield in one of the 
puuwerovus charges made, Budge deteoded 
bim against what he knew was the assauit 
of an enemy, and was sbot down, 

ET 


INDUSTKIAL FAMILY NAMES — Oar 
Kakers msy 06 readily treceu W their 
floury honded ancestora, bat the Raxterns 
must be foilowed for generations betore we 
find that tuey were of tne same family, be- 
ing the descendants of the Bagsters, wow 
were the offspring of the HKagesters, who 
acknowledgea that they were the opi.dren 
of the Bakeatera, who were feminine vak.- 
ore. 

O! the bread-waking tribe were also the 
Breaders and the Whitebreada, tue laiter 
perhaps once priding touemaelvea on tue 
coior of their tock in trade, while nearly 
rélated to thern were the Miia, the M liers 
and tne Meaicera. The large and reep«ct- 
abief mily of the Boulsugers came irow 
the French takers, who carried on weir 
trade in FKagisud during the agea when 
fami'y namen were growing, while Mr. 
Lowe suggests thatthe BKollingers aud the 
Bulliners are of the sawe origin. 
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‘WuHoovor! Look out there, Johnny,” 
SDOULe" tue Old nan, a4 he stuck bis Lead 
Out from behind the woodpiie, “you baa 





er, a very creditable one; but | certatuly 
a ould notaliow tresh butterin the kitch- 
en. por use new-iaid eggs fur the pud- 
igs 
Y are toleraviy satianed | 
wit and ance x“ 1 ead with = 


6r nH aw 


| was going * ili 


better not go into the house.”” “Who's af 
ter you?’ asked Johnny. “Mil”? “Yes 
Somebody Usogled al! the zephyr that she 
was using 0 Work @ “God Beas Our Hou 6 
motto, aud she’s been oul of W.uper ever 
since,” 
—_ 9 a — 
TERRENCE Maauirme a hod oarrier tr 
New York, {el rom « fourth-etory plet 
ur l. ri¢ eid on Ww 
“ Lad ry YS " 
wa tar 
’ ’ wo. an re 
A anaking a 8 gond a 
i ‘ ’ os wan 6.) 


The length of the United States from 
cast to weat js bout 3 800 miles, and from 
north to anuth 1609, Tue coast line meas- 
ures 30.000 miles; it bas one mie of Soast 
to every 312 square miles of suriace. There 
are 700 species of bird in South America, 
of wuich neariy 300 are liar: the tar- 
key and the mooaing belong to the 

class, Greenland, more than | 400 
miles long, le probably the largest isiaon 
im the worid; some geographers think it is 
a cluster of islands frozen together. loe- 
land geographically beiongs to America, 
bat is considered by some a belonging to 
Europe, because uf ite early discovery, in 
she Dinth century, a D. 


A Tobolsk journal describes the marriage 
ceremony be.ween a former Russian « M- 
cer, condemned to ten years’ bard iabor in 
the wines aad life-long banisiment, and « 
youug and beautiful girl, possessing an 
ample fortune in ber own right, who bad 
faithially and wearily followed the foot- 
atepe of her lover, © bridegroom was 
brought to the altar of the prisum cuapel in 
the solled grey clothes of s miner, bis an- 
kies bound by chains rifeted w the iron 
waistband, The marriage ceremony over, 
husband snd wife bade each other a sad 
vut hopeful fareweil; ne to retaru to his 
gloomy totisome life, aud she to wait wear- 
uy untill ber husband obtalos the freedom 

a coloniat, 


A writer in a paper looked through a m!- 
croscope at a Closely shaved face and Le 
répérta that the skin resembied a picce of 
raw beef, “To make the skin po rteotiy 
smcoth reqaires,’’ he says, “not oniy tie 
removal oi the hair, but also « portion of 
the cuticle, and a close shave means tbe re- 
moval of a layer of ekin all around. The 
blood vessels thas ex are not visibie 
w the eye, but Under the microsoupe each 
littie quivering mouth boiding « minute 
blood drop protests against suct: treatment. 
The nerve tips are also uncovered and the 
pores are left unprotected, which makes 
tne skin tender ang unhealthy. This sod- 
den ¢xposrre of the inner layer (1 the skin 
renders 6 m liable to have ovlda, 
boarseness aud sore throut!’’ 


It is reported from Japan that it is in 
contemplation to erect a bronze Statue on 
an open space immediately outside the Iin- 
perial Pa.ace in Tokio, and artists were in- 
vited to send in designs, Oae of the jatter 
repr septed the Emperor seated on bis ta- 
vorite charger, the horee being #0 pixoced 
that its feet should rest on either side of 
the entrance bridge. This in said to have 
been much edinired by tue ¢ ficiais of tie 
Imperial Houseboid; but when it was sub- 
mitted to tbe Emperor it was imimediately 
veoed, on the ground that it was not in 
accordance with the principies of hospital- 
ity and politeness that foreign princes and 
personages of distinction who came to visit 
bim snould bave to pass under the feet of a 
horse bestridden by him. 


Says a New York writer, I hturd the 
other day toat a prominent clergy oan re- 
cently losta cali to a leading church be 
cause when preaching @ sermon as a candi- 
date he pronouaced a single word invor- 
rectly, ‘Oh, Doctor, that was a lovely 
sermon you preached thie morning,’ said 
a lady recentiy to her Pestor in « large 
New England town, ‘but, if you will par- 
don me for mentioning it, ite offen was 
very much impaired by a little elip in pro- 
nunojation; poe placed tue acoent on the 
second syilable of the word ‘obligatory’ in- 
stead of on the first” Tne iady in ques- 
tiun was one of those dengerousiy imeiii- 

ent women to be found everywhere in 

ew EKagiand, and wasa newer of a La- 
dies’ Ortboepy Society which made lite a 
burden to everybody inthe town, Know- 
ing this, the ciergyman,tried to keep up 
with all the recondite pronunoiations in 
vogue; but once in a while he made a alip, 
as in the above lamtanoce, and at once neard 
from some of the good ladies. Oorrect 
pronunciation is of course desirable, but it 
is @ Littie abeurd to wake @ fetion of it. 


Recently a man was executed at © “una, 
in Andalusia, Spain, for wurder, Up w 
the last moment (he wretched convict, who 
hed been placed in the chapel for twenty- 
four hours with a priest from a Herman- 
dad of Peece and Unarity, sccording w 
Spenish custom, expected @ reprieve, ve- 
cause the local aatuurities and vorpora- 
trons, even in Seville, had made powerful 
efiorta to induce the government Ww advise 
Queen Obristine to commute the deatn 
seatence into one of penal servitude tor 
life, Now it seome that tue Government 
not Ouly recommended the reprieve, but 
that the (,1e6n Kegent actually signed i, 
and Orde.« Were teiogrenned to insert ber 
deciaion & the Madrid (Gazelle, and w for 
ward itto Osuna, The sutaurities coun d 
toe usuai Géelays, and the toleygrau tual an- 
nounced the reprieve arrives oniy wien 
the convict bed asirtady been executed. 
Toe snocking aflair bes created « pan/ul 
im prossion at Ossuna and Seviiie, ani i 
c w.oented upon in the severest terms by 





several Madrid pepers aa @ terribie iilus- 
trav! 0 Of the defects of telegraph service, 
whch prevented the roya! pari on trou 
being sent in the proper time 
—— <a 
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‘Dur Young Folks. 


THE BRAVEST OF THE VIKINGS. 








B. BF HABRIDER, 





exp sed to terrible invasions by the 

Danes, They came over in their great 
a.ips, or dragons, es they calied them, laid 
waate the country, carried «ff rich piander, 
and put to see again. 

These bardy Norsemen, or Vikings, as 
we like better to name them, were nothing 
more or leas toan sea robbers, who knew no 
lear, 0d who were ready for any sdven- 
ture by which they might gain fame and 
fortune. 

The more daring they were, the more 
honored they became, for these old Scandal- 
naviane—our ancestors, inark you—prized 
nowihing #0 much as courage, end bhaestened 
ai says to place themeeives under the lead. 
erehip ofamen bose valor was proven. 

This love of courage bes been banded 
down to us as our own beirloom, and we 
stilt honor the brave ones of the earth, 
though, indeed, our notions about true 
courage are greater and nobier than the 
Vikings’ ideal. 

Hut tuere sone thing which we bave in 
herited from the Norsemen, and which 
neltber time nor ciroumetance has @ver 
ai ered, and that is our glorious love vil 
freeiom, boundless as the ocean iveif 
which tne Viking dragons rode so fesr- 
lena y. 

Somewhere about the year 824A D, 
8 word, a great Viking Obieltaiu, auweit, 
together with bis followers, in the Bry of 
Tredaiund, 

He was called Sigurd the Dauntless, ana 
mé6n were proad & take service with bim, 
end be was known to be a faithful and gen 
erous-hearted master. Every year he ed 
his warriors on some daring expedition, 
and this particular spring be had made up 
hie anind to invade the north coast of the 
Huber, and w conquer Eybert, who was 
King of Wessex, 

It was the evening before his departure, 
and all of bis followers were gathered 
together in the great hall feasting and 
drinking. S gard and bis wife, the ibeau- 
titai Lady Borgthora, sat on a ramed bench 
op toe north aide of the hall, 

Nvats and tables for the warriors were 
places down the length of (be bail on either 
aide of the fires, E.wh man hed his own 
appointed seat, and on the wall bebind bim 
he had fixed his burnisved shield, and his 
sword, bie spear, hie great battle ax:, and 
his oc. im-armor§ Sigard looked aeround 
hi o, avo bis heart glowed with pride. H» 
tirned w we Ledy Mergtbora, and whiep- 
wre? . 

“No mai can bast of braver champions 
than these, I am well content to be their 
lea Jer,’’ 

T.v.en be stood up to speek to them—e 
splendid werrior presence, H.s f xen heir 
streamed over hia sLoulders; he worea blue 
tuolc edged with gold, which reached beiow 
his knees; his lege were covered with linen 
bonad with cross garterings; bis cap was 
biue, encircied by a broad band of gold, 
and decorated with two splendid cagle’s 
wings; be carried bis aword in a richly 
gemmed beit; his arms were covered with 
large gold bracelets; be was tail and strong, 
and bis voice rang iustily through the hall. 

*Comrades,"’ he cried, as he raised to his 
lipe a born of mead, “1 drink success w 
our voyage, for to morrow we tura our 
dregone’ h-ads towarde the coasts of Bri 
tain. We snail retarn riot iu spoil, and in 
what is dearer than epoll.-fame, | want 
you w know that | am proud t be your 
chieftain, for never bad ohieftain braver 
warriora than | have, l.3ttne ocean waves 
Gash over our decks, let the storm c.ouds 
lowe: over our heads; we will laugh at the 
avorm cicuds, aod we will laugh at the 
ocean Waves, for we have always oon 
quered them, and we will coaquer them 
again.” 

“Ay.” sbouted the warriors, as they 
aprang to tueir feet, ‘and we wiil eonquer 
them again.” 

“We shall come back,” continued the 
chieftain, ‘and the Laity Bergthora shali 
give as the rewarde 0! valor, golden rings 
and gold en words of praise. We sbali te! 
her that we have metour foes openly and 
f.irly, and thst we have deait no sec: 
treacherous biows: and she will know that 
we have spoken troly, for tie Viking 
scorns low deceit. is 


deer Britain wes for many years 


“re any ue here 


young Frithiof, one of the Lady Berg. 
thora’s kinsmen;s gallant boy, fall of dar- 
ing and courage, beloved of the warriors. 
He was clothed very much like Sigurd 
himesi{, though without the costly orna- 
mente which marked the cbieftain’s rank. 
As be knelt and bowed bis head, bis fair 
hair fell over bis breast—a richer gold than 
eay Ornament tashioned by the goldsmith. 
*Cousin, | have a boon to ask,’ be said 
excitedly. “Let me go with you to-mor- 
row, 1 cannot bear to be left bebind. I. .t 
year, when the sbips left the bay 1 watcoed 
them until they were out of sight I saw 
toe shields in the sunshine. | longed to be 
on deck, I know I am only a boy, but 
there is strength in me, Look at my arm, 
oousin—it is strong, ien’tiif You think it 
would tire, but indeed it never would. It 
would fight for you and with you; and I am 
not afraid to die, for have you not always 
said that the Vikings do not fear death; and 
1 am of true Viking biood, am I not?”’ 
“That be is,’’ murmured some of the war- 
riors, looking atthe boy kindly. 

“I, (me go with you, cousin,” pleaded 
Friwuiof. “It seems to take such a long 
time to become a grown man "’ 

Signrd put his hand on the boy’s head, 

“Wait another year, Frithiof,’”’ he sui! 
‘You are but a mere ied yet—some few 
moaths off thirteen, isn’t it? I do not 
doubt your courage, Frituiof, and tne 
strength of your aro; but a year will mexe 
it stronger still; be patient a few weeks 
longer. I beileve in you, Frithiof, and 
know thet you will do great deeds worthy 
of your Viking name, which ail Vikings 
honor. Bat the time is not yet ripe, ana | 
am unwilling to let you go this year, And, 
then, wy warriors are all proven men, aud 
it would not be seemly that you,an uniried 
youth, sbould take your piace amongst 
them. It ie not enough to inberit a great 
name—one must earn a great name tor ove- 
self,’’ 

“(Let him come with us,’’ said one of the 
Vikings, stepping forward, ‘‘We are wil- 
ling that be, buy as be is, should be one of 
our pumvber,”’ 

Bat Sigard ebook bis head. 

“Not so, Gudrun,’ be answered, ‘1 
must not be unjust, I would not grant 
this favor to the son of any follower ot 
mine, and therefore | must not to ny own 
sinaman. And Fritbiof woulu not wish it, 
now tbat be understands.,”’ 

“No, 1 would not wish it,” said Frithiof 
sedily. “But perbaps before vext year 
oomes I shall be found wortby.”’ 

“[ am sure you will,’ said Sigurd, as he 
took the boy’s band in hisown. “And we 
saall ail ve proud of you—ay, aud jealous 
of you too, Frithiot. And you wiil be 
obieftain, and lead us into every kind of 
danger, and we shal! come oat victorious, 
Meanwhile, in our abeenoe, help to guard 
the lives of those who are dear to us; for 
sometimes foes are nearer at hand than we 
think.’”’ 

At that moment one of the servants from 
the fartber end of the hall came to say that 
a travelier in distress begged to be admit- 
ted for a nigot’s shelter. 

The Vikings were noted for their Lospi- 
tality, and the stranger was welcomed 
without further question. He sat amongat 
the servants, and did justice to the fuod 
which was immediately banded to him at 
the table, 

He seemed overcome with fatigue, and 
did not speak, The Lady Bergtoora sent 
Frithiof to weicome him, and to offer him 
a horn of mead. 

“You'll drink toour gallant cbieftain?’’ 
said young Frithiof, as he stood by tne 
srauger’s side. 

“Ay, that 1 will,”’ answered the guest; 
but there was a curious simile On bs Lace as 
be spvke those words,and Frithiol, looking 
at bim, instinctively aistrusted him. 

He Wid this to the old Viking Gudrun, 
aud got a hearty laugh for his puis in 
telliog bim. 

“Bless we boy!’ said Gudrun, siulling; 
ana, turning to one o! his comrades, he sa u 
that Fritpiof had asharp eye and « sharp 
wit, sbarper than Gudrun's sword—and 
that was saying #® «ood deal, as everyone 
koew, «specially those who bad the mis. 
tortuue wo receive it right through their 
b dies! 

Well, the night wore on, and the war- 
riors, soourding to their cuosiom, slept in 
the hali. They bad feasted heaviiy, and 
most of them snored beavily. 

But Frituiot cvald not sleep; be was 
thinking all tbe time how he sbould love 
tw gO away on the mourrow and take his 
place awongst Sigurd’s warriors, and show 
them toat Lie art wee etrong and bis beart 

was fearlcnma, 





woo paeeany boon loask of wer Let him 
speak feariessiy, for 1 am in the mood & 
grant requests.” 
Then a young DOy, who had beer eten- 
g eagerly, came forward, knet before 
® .urd, and kissed bis hand. Tuite was 





He remembered bow desolate ne felt last 
year when he waicned the ships out o 
Sight, and theu came back to the bali and 
Looked Ip Valu for the burnished shieida 


and the swords whioh but the evening be- 
fore bed bung on the walls—each shield, 
each sword, over each man’s seat. 

Fritbiof knew that be should feel more 
desoiste this time; bat he was determined 
to do some deed in Bigurd’s absence so that 
in the next spring be might not be thought 
unworthy to fight by Sigurd’s side, 

“1¢ must be some great deed,”’ be said to 
bimeelf—‘something greater than killing 
a bear and earning the right to have the 
skin stretched over my shield. What can 
it be, I wonder?’’ 

Just then Frithiof looxed up, and saw 8 
figure creeping stealthily towarde that part 
of the hall where Sigurd rested. It was the 
stranger! Frithiof recalled his il! favored 
features, and was seized with anxious sus- 
picion, 

As the stranger came near him be closed 
his eyes and feigned sleep; but he knew 
tbat the man bent over him, as though to 
satisfy himself that no watchful eye 
marked bis movements, 

Then he passed on. He held in his right 
hand a knife. Frithiof saw it glisten in the 
glow of the firelight, and knew that treach- 
ery was in the air. 

He took Gudrun’s sword, and stole after 
the crouching figure. His heart beat wild- 
ly woen he realized that the man was mak- 
ing for Sigurd’s bench. 

He raised ihe knife, and was just about 
to attack the sleeping chieftain with it, when 
he himself fell back, uttering a fearful cry; 
tor Frithiof, coming up just in time, bad 
thrust Gudrun’s sbarp sword into the 
stranger’s side, and thus, by bis timely aid, 
bad saved Sigurd’s life. 

“Help! hep!‘’ he oried, ‘*Treach- 
ery!” 

And Sigurd and all the warriors started 
up, and found Frithiof standing by the 
chieltain’s bench, and the stranger lifeless 
on the ground, the knife firmly clasped in 
his rigbt band, And they recognized him 
1o be Sigurd’s bitterest foe, 

Then a ringing cheer sounded through 
the great hail—a ringing cheer for F .-ithiot, 
who had known how tw defend the chief- 
tain’s life and how to kill Sigurd’s enemy; 
and great as the honor was, not one of 
those Vikings would have wished Ww take 
i. rom the Loy, who had proved himself a 
man. 

They crowded round hit, and old Gud- 
run nearly wept with joy and pride. 

‘He has done bis great deed,’’ they cried, 
“What deed could be greater than tbhia? 
We are proud to have bim amongst us, 
He must go with usonthe morrow. He 
must bang bis shield on the bul warks of 
the dragon-ship, Tne Lady Bergthora 
must give bim bis sword, for he has earned 
it right well.” 

“Ay, that he bas!’ cried Sigurd, as he 
drew the boy near to him. He shall go 
with us on the morrow, and fight by my 
side; and he sbali be called the Bravest of 
tne Vikings.’’ 

So the next morning the Lady Bergthora 
gave him his sword in the presence of ail 
Sigurd’s followers, and she bade him go 
forsh into the worid and win fame and for- 
tune, 

“Gaard my lord from all evils, Frithiof,’’ 
she whispered, as ber hand resied on his 
fair head, ‘‘and bring him safely home to 
me,” 

And young Frithoif swore by his sword, 

Two bours later, theships, six in number, 
lett the Bay of Treduland. They were 
long vessels of beautiful proportions, 
carved into the bead and tai! of drigons, 

Each one carried thirty-two oars, Accord. 
ing to the Viking custom, the warriors’ 
shields were fasvened on the bul warxs, and 
the sun, shining brightly, made toe snips’ 
sides to look like glistening gold, 

As for young Frithioct, he stood on the 
deck of the chiefiain’s dragoon, and ming- 
led his voice with the ringing cheers of the 
Vikings, who cried— 

“Lords of the sea are we—kings of the 
ocean waver!”’ 

And this was bow Frithoif went on his 
firet Viking voyage. We know nothing 
more of him; but we can be sure that he 
bore himsei! bravely, and was worthy to 
be amoogst Sigurd’s followers, Stay, In 
the old chronicles of Weasex there is a 
sbort account of a terribie Viking invasion 
in the reign of King Egbert; and we learn 
that there was a certain boy Viking who 
was taken prisoner. 

But the king ioved bim for his courage, 
and 6,ared bim because of hie youth, and 
set him free, 

I cannot heip thinking that this boy must 
have been Fricboif, 


a <a 





FRaNnkK SHANK, aconsun ptive convict at 
the Soutoern Inaiana Prison, was pardoned 
by Governor Hovey, iately, His death ts 


® matter of afew days. Snank is a young 


man, and bis imprisonment was the result 
of a love affair. He belongs in East Ger- 
mantown, Ind., and a dispatch explains 
that ‘up to two years ago he bore a good 
reputation. He became dissipated, and 
the parents of his sweetheart forbade bim 
to visit their house, She met him clandes. 
tinely and tried to reform him, One night, 
as she started home from churoh, he calied 
her aside, and because she refused to ac- 
cept bis company stabped ber dangerously 
in the neck. After a lingering convale- 
scence she strove to shield him on the trial, 
and at bis conviction and sentence for six 
years, she deciared her intention to wait 
tor him. On learning of his fatal illness 
she went with a petition and finally se. 
cured a pardon.’’ 

a 


THE FORK. 





{t seems clear enough, in the light of 
negative evidence, that the few forks in- 
cluded in the silverware of the middle ages 
were not used as forks are used to-day. 
Since kitchen-forks served as spite and for 
hoiding roasts, itis probable that the high 
born lords and ladies of those times, who 
only appear to have possessed these instru- 
ments, used their silver forks for toasting 
their bread at the breakfast-room fire. 

There is some direct evidence that they 
were employed to hold substances parti- 
cularly dissgreeable or inconvenient to 
bandie, as toasted cheese, which would 
leave an unpleasant smell; or sticky 
sugared dainties; or soft fruita, the juice 
of which wouid stain the fingers. 

Only one incident is related of the use of 
tie fork in the Nineteenth centary fashion. 
This was by a voble lady of Byzatium who 
had married a doge of Venice, and con- 
tinued in that city wo eat after her own cus- 
tom, cutting ber meat very finely up and 
conveying it to her mouth with a two 
pronged fork. 

T:.e act was regarded in Venice, ac- 
cording to Pietrus Damianus, as a sign of 
excessive luxury and extreme effeminacy. 
It euggests a probability that the fashion 
of eating with forke originated at the im- 
perial court of Byzantium and thence ex- 
tended to the Weat. 

Some hundreds of years had still to pase 
before it could be domiciliated in Europe, 
for this doge’s Byzantine wife lived in the 
Eleventh Century, while the fashion of 
eating with forks did not become generai 
till the Seventeenth Century. 





EsTABLISHING A FRIENDLY Footina — 
“Yuupg man,’’ be began, 66 Le Caught ulm 
at the hall door, ‘‘you’ve been coming here 
quite often of late.’’ 

‘Y oa, sir.”’ 

“Which one is it?’’ 

‘“Maud.”’ 

“Maud, eh! Weill, Maud isa good girl 
and a great favorite. I have no objection 
sir. I used to go to school with your father, 
and I know ali about you,”’ 

“Thank you, sir,”’ 

“Just make yourselfat home, sir. Do 
you happen to have $5 or $10 in your pocket? 
I’ll hand itback next week, Yer, Mand 
isanive girl,and if I should forget tbie 
joan, just speak about it, will you?’’ 

i ee 

SoME people are too superstitious for 
anything. There are men who consider it 
the worst kind of a hoodoo to have a heavy 
ladder fall on them on a Tuesday. There 
is another man who invariably tarns around 
and goes around the corner if he sees an 
old friend approaching, 

He owes him $25 and it is one of his pet 
superstitions tha: it would kill bis luck for- 
ever to meet bim on this earth, And 
there’s O. E. Super, he never lends an um- 
brella on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday or Sunday. 
This superstition baw taken entire posses- 
sion of him. 


> S 

“Not so well to-day, en? Have you kept 
him quiet and given him bis medicine reg- 
ularly?’’? Mrs. Richard Bevylin Sackner 
—''Dey ain’t been nobody in de room wid 
him ‘cept me an’ de children, so he’s been 
nice and quiet; an’ I give him de med’ciue 
like you tole mée—three spoonsfuls every 
hour.’’ Doctor—‘Great heavens, woman, 
it’s a wonder he's aiive! 1 said one spoon- 
ful every three hours.’’ Mra, Richard Be 
vylin Backner—“‘ Well, now, Doctah, they 
ain’t po diff’rence between one three ar’ 


three ones. Count’em ’ yo’self an’ see.” 
--————e oe 


CUTTING GLAss —Ginas it is said can be 
cut with scissors in tne following manner: 
—Tbe giass must be kept quite level in the 








water while the scissors are applied; and, 
to avoid risk, it ie better to perform the 
cutting by taking off small pieces at the 
| cornere and along the edges, and to reduce 
the shape gradually to that required, The 
softer giasscs cut the best, and tae scissors 
need not be very sharp. 
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THE BLUSH, 





BY ALICE KING, 





When I wooed my sovereign lady, 
Sbe was ali a girl should be, 

sprightly, tender, fair and courteous, 
Unly haughty jurt to me. 


Bowed I late and bowed I early, 
Ever duteous at her shrine. 

But no glance of soft relenting, 
Bat no gracious word was mine. 


On a day when spring went laughing 
O*er the meadows, dropping flowers, 

Followed I, as roamed my lady 
Where bird-music filled the bowers. 


Down she sat and fell a musing, 
With her head on ber white hand; 

And behind a spreading alder 
Stealthily I took my stand. 


Trtpped a band of maidens past her, 
Mockingly cried out my name, 

And a blush as bright as morning, 
Flashed into her face like fame. 


Then I knew the golden secret: 
How her love was veiled by pride; 
Like an arrow sped towards her— 
Wooed once more and won my bride, 


CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOMN. 








It is generally held that the surviving 
Crusaders brought leprosy back to Eurc pe 
with them from the East; in fact, it used 
to be bitterly said that that was all they 
did bring back with them. 

From Father Damien back to St. Louis 
there has been no lack of devoted charity 
towards these wretched ontcasts. 

In the Life of the canonised monarch by 
the confessor of his queen, Marguerite, is 
an account of his visit to a leprous mo.k 
whom he found eating perk, which was 
then a customary food of lepers. But the 
King had a pair of towls and three par. 
tridges roasted for the monk, carved a par 
tridge for him, and fed him with it himseif, 
‘‘putting the morsels into his mouth;”’ and 
in those days there were no forks. 

The disease was by no means confined, 
as many have thought, to the lowcat 
claeses. Robert the Bruce died of it in 
1329; and when the Order of the Knighis 
of St. Lasarus was founded forthe care of 
lepers, it was one of ite leading rules that 
its grandmaster should always be a leper, 
80 that a supreme fellow-feeling for the 
stricken should be of the essence of i's 
government, 

The laws, both civil and ecclesiastics), 
were nevertheless—ior it was a terrible ne- 
cessity—awful in their severity to the poor 
lepers. They were not alone cut off trom 
their tellow. men, but, even if only sus. 
pected of leprosy, any legal act of theirs 
became null and void, unless they made 
declaration therein of their horrible mistcr- 
tune. 

Until they became so feeble as to be 

driven into a leper. hospital, lepers were, in 
France at least, hunted from the society of 
men into wooden huts built for them on 
the great roads. The leper was given a 
gray cloak, a hat, and a wallet, together 
with a wooden clapper or a smal! bell with 
which he had to warn approaching pas- 
sengers, so that they should give him a 
wide berth. A dish, or his hat, placed on 
the opposite side of the road, invited the 
compassionate waylayer to drp an cff-_r- 
ing. 
' The oad and solemn church service ot 
driving the leper out of the world, suffi. 
ciently shows the outcast, outlawed condi. 
tion of the European Christian leper of the 
Middle Ages. 

The superstition about looking into s 
well, and infecting the water by the mere 
mflection of a leprous form, is curious. 
The quamelin cloak without any color, 
which they were made to wear, was of un- 
dyed ca.nelin, a coarse brown, or gray, or 
nondescript woolen stuff of the period; 
and as to this cloak it may be noted that 
the hangman of Douai, or king of the vag 
‘bonds, as he was called, took as his per- 
qnisite in 1242 the coat of any leper ven- 
turing into the town without permissior. 

The dish at the end of a stick was of 
course to receive food or money at a re- 
specttul distance from the almsgiver. 

The rule as to gloves discloses the rick- 





ety state o! the bridges of those days; clten 
& mere half rotten plank, with or without 4 | 
rall, which tbe ieper dare D t [ 


& glove 

Among the ecclesiastical curiosilics | 
: a 1 re | 
leper legislation we should not forget to | 


mention the obscure tests, the segregation, 


aud the strange sacrifices prescribed to him 
in Leviticus. A contemporary deed shows 
that on June 3, 1422, a curious tat was tp 

plied to s supposed leper at a little Frencn 
town. He was taken to the besin of the 
public fountain and there bled by two bar- 
bers named for the duty. The blood was 
received into a veasel—presumably a closed 
vessel—which was put in s bag, and 
plunged into the water, no doubt to sol.dly 
it. The barbers then declared on inspec- 
tion that the blood was uncorrupted, and 
the Judge pronounced the accused unisint- 
ed of leprosy. The dignity of barber was 
then a reenonsible one. 

Louw )X , as we have seen, found a lep- 
rcus monk feeding on pork, and the Turks 
of the Levant to this day say that the 
Greeks contract leprosy trom eating the in 
tolerably bad salt pork of the country. 

There is no doubt that the disease of pigs 
which we know as measies was called lep 
rosy, in the Middle Ages, and it would 
seem thatthere was a belief that it was the 
same as the human disease, and that it was 
communicable to man by eating pig’s flesh. 

fhe liberalities and concessions of kings 
and of their great lords and vaseals and the 
eharities of towns and people, combi.ed 
With the gradual diminutiun of leprosy it- 
seif, ended by enormously enriching the 
leyer communities 

Abuses of course crept in, and the lepur's 
fate at length became an olj.ct of c.vy 
rather than of pity to the pour cross uar- 
rowed serf and to greater than he also. 

The natural result of oppression, vu.- 
lawry, and the savage enforcement oi we 
extreme of disability, was to make the i p- 
ers of the Middle Ages a clans apart, lise 
the Jews with whom they came ww be con 
founded. 

Accusations of the mo;t horrible crimes 
and depravity grew rabid and tr quent, 
and they culminated at length in the well- 
koown grotetque charge, in which the k p- 
ers were coupled with the Jews, of an as 
tounding and, to us, almost inconceivable 
plot to communicate their malady to tne 
whole population by poisoning all the 
springs, wells, and rivers with their own 
blood. 

The lepers were also confounded with 
the outcast and very mysterious Osgows in 
the middle of the fitteentb century. An 
ordinance of Louis Xf. in 1439 speaks o! 
the malady of leprosy and cagvtry’ at 
Toulouse. Tuis disease, was marked by 
pallor, faded eyes, the vanishing of the 
ear lubes, insensibie patches on the b dy, 
credulously said to be devil-marks, and an 
eruption. The Osgots were also said to 
have been sometimes mad or idiotic 
Their maladies or their slves are said to 
have intested Western France trom north 
to south. They had a separate door and 
passage into the churches, a separate font 
of blessed water, and they were buried 
apart. They were also exempt from taxes 
and military service. 


- iBrains of old, 


Upbraid not the penitent. 

To be happy without holiness, is impos- 
sible, 

The greatest wealth is contentment with 
little, 

Wise men care not for what they cannot 
bave. 

Vex not him whom thou wishest to co: - 
vince, 

Character lives in & man; reputation ou - 
side of him. 

The choice of the wicked includes their 
punishment, 

It wiil not do for a man to pray cream 
and live skim-milk. 

It isn’t only laying hold of a rope—you 
must go on pulling. 

He who can endure an insult or injury 
gains an advantage. 

It is pot the great but little good haps 
which make up bappiness, 

Many there be who buy nothing with 
their money but repentance. 

Excessive sensibility is only another 
pame for morbid sell-consciousness, 

What we believe is right is more often so 
ywecause it grinds our axe than otherwise. 








A compliment is usually accompanied 


beg pardon for paying it, 


= a bow—ae if to 
Vinat men want of reason for their 
sually « " and mak r rage 
idery is the innocence Oi the vicious— | 
ate al sanctity assumed a6 a over Ww lateraal 
jaxity. 





___ Femininities. _ 


A marrige license will make a vey 
pice Obristwas gift from a young man to bis best 
airl. 


A Boston autboress has published a bo & 
which she calls ‘*My Firet Loaf.’ We'll bet t's 
heavy. 


Mabel: “Amy. what has become of your 
AaU-Siang Society?’ Amy: ‘'Uh, it's im the 
soup.’’ 


A good boy may not become a hani'- 
some man, but a nice bonnet surely becomes a pretty 
woman, 


A 5 year ld girl was actually whioped 
to death in Marshalltown, Iowa, by her druaken 
mother, 


There are 3.000 medical women 'n the 
United States whose imcomes range from 9% 009 to 
ee Qu0 year. 


Lady, on a shopping excursion: ‘ Uh, 
dear, that blanket is muca too good! | want it for 
charitable purposes, '' 


Tre cause ot journalism is looking up. 
Mrs. Kiyne, a Detroit womaa, bas started a school 
for journalists in that city. 


Tne Queen D> eager +f Portugal wil 
receive an annulty of 463.000 a year during her lile- 
time. She will reside abroad, 


Mre Partridge, of Monticello, Fia , cele 
brated her 621 birthday anniversary by writing, with- 
out spectacies, a letter toa younger sister. 


Mrs Doody: ‘‘Come along, Ebencs:r, 
ain’ you nebber gwinter git ready for church?*' 
Mr. D sody: ‘*Wailt a minute, Luciady, Ulli git my 
rasaur.’* 


Carlotta Banka, of Sacramento. saved 
her bree young brothers from death while tne ps- 
ternal mansion was vou fre, It is feared she will lowe 
her eyesight. 


Mistress, to applicant for cook's position : 
**Why did you leave your last place?"' Applican': 
**You are very inquisitive, marm, I didn't ax yer 
what for yer last ovvk lett you.’ 


Jane Detheridge, of Kingston, Jamaica, 
has refused 47 offers of marriage, Jane has §1 ¥ 0 - 
000 and isan orphan. Sue does nut think she can al- 
ford a husband who cares only fur her wouey. 


A young lady of Columbus, Ga., has 
made acrazy quilt out of Loulsiana State Lottery 
tickets that failed to conneet with the prize wheel, 
Thé numbersare worked to sik of most beaatifu, 
colors. 


Mrs Anna Higgius, a young wife of 
Bayonne, N.J., started for New York recently to 
purchase a wedding gift for a sister, While trying 
toenteratrain she was run down and killed bya 
Reading locomotive, 


It there is any time when a woman 
realizes her helplessness and dependence upon the 
opposite sex, It is when she is running for dear lie 
alter a etreet car wilh a sleepy conductor, and there 
is no man near to shout to him. 


Mrs Ginb: “What is the matter with 
my husbandt’? Doctor: *‘Nothing, except that he 
needs change. I prescribe opiates and jrest.’’ Mrs. 
Gabb: * Shall [give him the opiates at once?**’ LDoc- 
vor; ‘Oh! the opiates are not for him; they are for 
you,’’ 

‘Fixed mind end high resolve.”’ Toe 
Great Dresemaker: ‘‘Heally, madam, I do not think 
that dress would be appropriate for you. It does not 
match yourhair’’ Mrs, De Swine: *‘Weill, I'm ¢o- 
ing to have it, any way. What color should I dye 
my hairr’’ 

Protesaor, eliqientiv holding forth to 
the junior rhetoric ciass. One of ite members on 
the back seat, likewise holding forth to her neigh- 
bor, Professor: | bee pardon, Miss A, I believe 
Linterrupted vou."' Miss A.: *'Oh, no, not at all; 
1 had Golshed.’' 


It the marriage service could only be 
0 modified and amended as to include the lighting 
of the morning Ores amoug the other « bilgations as 
sumed by the bride, there wouldn't be so many old 
bachelors jJatvbing their fingers with daraing needis 
and shivering around in the cold, 


Agnes I) vereaux is to ve married Christ 
masday. She fellinto the Mississippi river and was 
rescued by a young man with a bionde moustache, 
who took the liberty of duing #0, although be had 
not tbe pleasure of her acquaintance, He has $10, wo, 
and she hasn't 10 cents of ber own, 


In letter writing it is reasonable to sup 
pose that the freedom and ease with which we exz- 
prees our thoughts are in proportion to our attach- 
ment tothe person whom we address; if 6, a ia- 
bored contrivance in the composition is an evidence 
rather of our respect than affection, 


A distinguished proteseor of chemistry 
suggests that the nomenclature of that sctence might 
be drawn upon fora variety of pretty additions to 
female names. Having himself a family of five 
girls, he has named them respectively, Giycerine, 
Pepsine, Ethyl, Methyl and Morphia, 


A necklace composed of tigers’ clawa 
mounted in diamonds is the favorite ornament of 
Baroness Marie Evie von Ameline, the famous tiger 
buntress. She kiiled with her own hand the four 
beasts from whose claws her unique piece of jeweiry 
ies made, aod preserves their skins as rugs. 


The deriva ion ot the word honeymoon 
is as follows: It was the custom of the highest order 
of Teutones, a people who inbabited the northern 
parts of Europe, todrink mad, or methegiin, a be- 
verage made of honey, for © daye after ervry wed- 
Ging. Yhe Baxous took the custom inw Eagiand, 
and from it, im course of time, arouse vur present 
meaning of the word 


Ladv doctors will soon cease to be plen 


tifal in Kasela. It has been 4iscovered that female 

medical students develop not only revolutiongry 

eentimente eed manners usworthy 

ee Xx ab thee reg etions are ann ced 

. Dé b Order Pirey peadicei de 

a @ w Bas mace her : 

s a @ miial tried 

s= A “ x y j 

a #) years i age «6 may aiy 
practice as & puree 





FRasculinities, 


Toe Eeperor of Cains bas 426 « rvant’. 

He that labors is tempted by one devil; 
be tbat is idle by @ thousand, 

Tae more people beoome wrapped up in 
themerives the colder they grow. 

Archduke J bn of Austria bas intimated 
ee eee as « private sol- 





When you hear a man say he has a bid 
wife just ask him whathe bas dome to make bers 
good one. 

Some people are born poor, others 
achieve puverty, and others tarust poverty upoa 
other people, 

Emperor William of Germany recently 
@ioobarged an sttendant whe hed been reading « 
Preach novel, 

Toe K:ag of Bavaria receives an income 
of $1,000, 0008 year from the profits of the Ho brau- 
haus brewery, 

Tne ex-King of Servia declares that his 
wife was ‘‘toe fond of a row,'' and that wae why he 
tried to divorce ber. 

‘Teeth inserted without gas,”’ as the 
fellow who owned « savage dog inecribed on « board 
outside bis garden gate. 

Wuen a married man butions his sus- 
penderson eight-peany pails itis sure evidence that 
he has been disappointed ia love. 

A M obigsn man accidentally pata ems! 
cartridge into his pipe slong with some tobacco, and 
when the thing went of tt removed the end of his 
nose, 


Simeral: ‘‘Are Jones and Briggstrien 1’ 
Grimebvy: **Friends} No, indeed! They couldn't 
have each other more if \hey sang in the same church 
ceboir,’* 


Tae traditional talxative barber is out of 
date. Ate new tonsorial establishment the attend- 
anus are directed only to aasver the questions of the 
customers. 


J >ohoron: ‘ By the way, did vou ever te: 
the sun rise, Jenkins?’ Jenkins: ‘'No, I can'teay 
thatleverdid. { thiak I’ve always been in bed be- 
fore that.'’ 


Aimost everybody in this wierld i sus- 
ceptible to Gattery, The easiest way to flatter souwe 
peopie is te remark to Wem how impervivus to Hat- 
very they are. 

A man who has been in retirement for a 
few weets after marrying and burying three sisters, 
came up smiling to the aitar the other day, baving 
begun on a new family. 


Mrs Pvortable—It i raining fesriully 
outside, Hadn't you better stay end take supper 
with us, Mr. Smith? Smith—On, no, Mre I oortavie; 
the weather can't be as bad as that. 


The maa who should invent a machine 
so that people could drop a nickel! in the slot and {pick 
out a name for the baby would surely make a furtune 
—it would takeso maay trials lo get as name tv suit. 


Prospective father in-law: ‘How do yu 
expect to get slong without a salary if you are going 
to get married?’ Young Smiley Basher: ‘*Tnat is 
not the point. How am I tg get along If I don't get 
wmearriedr’’ 


Amos Socksiager, of [owas in a fit of 
frensy beat a favorite dog to death withaclub. His 
remorse was 60 great that he hanged himerif, and 
jett a letter asking that he aad his dog be buried ine 
nameless grave. 


Deacon Smith: ‘‘Mr. J mes are you 
aware that you put a panched coin isto the contri- 
bution box this morning?’’ Mr, Jones: ‘Yes; l owe 
the heathen s -rudge for roseting 6 missivuary great 
uncle of mine. ' 


Theory aud condition, D ctor: "Take 
these powders as directed and your ¢old will be gone 
iu two or three days.’’ l’atient: *' You seem quie 
hoaree, doctor?*’ Moctor: *' Yee, i've had a vad 
cold for four weeks.’ 

Visiting friend: ‘‘How are you and your 
husband coming on?'' Mrs. Hopefal: ‘Uh, he is a 
modei husband! There is no species of vice trom 
which he has pot swore off several times, 
very much encouraged.'’ 


Mrs. Oldboy: “Oh, you needn't talk, 


1 ieel 


John. You was bound to have me. You cau't vay 
that lever ran after you.'’ Oldboy: ** Very (rus 
Maria, and the rat trap never runs after the ui: v« 


but it gathers Bim in ali the sawe.'' 


Two old ‘‘soakers’’ compare notes D» 
you know my wife's so mean she actually begru izes 
me the little water[ miz in my grog,’ ‘‘A!! hut 
mine*s worse yet. Justtancy, she's all the tine 
blowin’ avout the water I don’t take in mine 


Tommy: ‘I’m going tw tel! ma yeu 
pusbed me overboard.'’ Jobonie: ' You | better 
not.’’ *Bhe'll lice melt I eay I fell ower."’ ‘(ha:'« 
what you'd better teliher, If you putthe ) awe on 
me I'll lic® you, and I'll hurt you more (ban your 
mother will.'’ 


Cracow Belika, a Pole, fell in Jove with 
his neighbor's wife, The latter did not reeiproca’s 
and Cracow annouseced histntention of «iii wter 
Oracow was buried shortiy afier ac Des uM, 
out religious ceremony orany mourner . ft. 
baad was 100 mach for bim. 


Keb Man—‘Me dear tellow. «on 
shoulida'tenvy me: you kaow contentment ller 
than weailth.'’ Poor Maa—‘*That so’ These ppose 
you let me have your wealth and you lave (ie con- 
teatment, which you say is preferatie ! al way 
we will both be content '* ‘Uh me od irl @ae 
would upset the whole scheme of suci«ty 


Black: ‘Did you ever notice 4 woman 
Sarniog es pair of stocking an eery Ww she—' 
Krown: **i never sae & woma ar & pair f 
stockiage in my fe > . rhane 
7 e 4d0e¢6 ‘ ar your st«« 
keeps them is ecuceile 
Gdarning & pair Never saw 
at a time Thes Bla< ‘ 
nearest corner aad drew - he deptus 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“Retribation: A Tale of Pession,’’ by 
Mra. EnmaD E N. Southworth, bes just 
been republished, and is tesued by her 
publishers, T. 6 Peterson & Brother, this 
city. Price 25 cents. 


-" new book - eed ng He dietetics 
and o .okerv, “Eating Stren or, 
Food and Diet ‘a Reltuioa to Hanlin cod 
Work,” by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Itis 
full of practical intor containin 

over Ove hundred recipes for the best so 

most wholesome and nufritious food« and 
‘rinks For sale by Lippinoots & Oo, 
Price $1 00 

FRESH PRBRIODICALIS. 

The November /clectic has a number of 
excelleut articies, ‘Tne Progress of OCo- 
operation,” is by George Jacob Hoiyoske. 
“Kassian Caracteriatics” is the —— a 
series of exceiient paper “A im pee 
into w Jesuit Novitiae,” is by M, H. 
Deiewickt, W.8, Lilly gives a rous 
aod thoughtful paper “In Search of a Re 
ligion.”” An article, supposed to have becu 
written by Mr. Giadmone, treats the reia- 
tiona of Italy in woe Tri te Aili-nce in 
a way wWuich fores Oowa tbe Liberal 
policy, whea the Kaglish Home Raw party 
kets into power, Tots ariole has made a 
great sense ion in Europe, The paper on 
‘Kestern Women,” oy Horace Victor, ts 
very recy and entertaining. Tne Magesine 
Leas wiany suOr pipers, sketches, poems, 
elo., of super.or wurth, which lend variety 
to ite contents, Published oy E RB. Peltwa, 
24 bond Street, New Yor. 





The opening pages of the November 
Century —which Orgine ite twentieto year 
-ere uvvoted to a generous installment of 
the autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, 
the iliustravions arenumerous, This num- 
or begins several other serials, notavly 
Mra. Borr's novel ‘Friend Oiivia,” and 
frank Siockton'’s ‘Tue Merry Cnanter,” 
iiiustrated. The first of the ‘*Present-day 
Papere’’ ia entitied “The Problems of 
Movern Society,” and is coutributed by 
Dr. Langdon. Mark Twain furnisbes a 
recy ohapter from hie forthooming book, 
“A Connecticut Yankee tn King Artour’s 
Oourt,” thlustrated by Dan Beard. Mrs, 
Carter's description of “Street Life in 
Madrid” is titustrated, The ‘Grolier Oiab’’ 
of New York te ful:y described by Brander 
Matthews anu illustrated, Mra, Foote in 
ner “Pictures of the Far West’’ portrays 
“Tne Winter Caup.’’ Tne sutuors of toe 
Linooln Life treat of “Tue Second Inauga- 
ral,’ “Five Fores’? aad ‘Appoumattox.” 
Mr. Cole continues his uniqae engravings 
of the Od Masters,’ giving exaople of 
Heniaz> CG o2z oil, here are otner fine 
artic.ies aud poetry and the depirtments 
coup piete a strong number of this favorite 
American magss\ne, 

incincceliil thaillbdilicinaniaiaty 

SaTTING THE Fasaton.—Hard work 
wilt acoomp ish wWouders, but it will not 
take the place of genius, Some things wust 
be done euddeniy apd in a moment of 
ine ptration, 

A recent writer mentions a case in point, 
@ case In whicu @ sccial revolution war 
wrought, #0 to apeak, by a stamp of the 
foot. Sne once found a celebrated nillliner 
in tears because a gem of a bat, the resalt 
of many attemp s, had failed to suit a very 
fuasy ou-tomer, 

Her feelings getting the better of her 
judgment, she torew the condemned bat 
on tue floor and jumped o2 it, crushing it 
into an entirely new shape. One of her 
assistants, who had seen this outburst of 
temper, put the misused hat ip a drawer, 

Half an bour later a lady came in, and 
Snother assistant, alter Te her nearly 
@il the bate and bonnets in the stock and 
falling to please ber fancy, brougdt fortn 
tne co; used hat, with the remark, ‘Bere 
something that will sult you.” 

Surprising to relate it did sult her, She 
Purchased it, and insisted apon wearing tt 
atonoe, O.iling atthe same place a week 
afterwards, the writer was toid thet some 
half dozea bate had been made jike the 
crushed one, and were being worn by very 
facbionabie people, 


EE 


Tue Crows or Norway.—Birds of the 
Crow tribe, 6specialiy the raven, the car- 
rion-crow, tbe hoodie and the magpie, are 
in tll repute in Eagiand for stealing eggs, 
and, when opportunity serves, for murder. 
ing chickens, duckiinga, etc,; but in the 
North of Norway tnese depredators are 
much bolder, 

They will even attempt to carry away the 
egg® and the youug brvod of the elder- 
duck, and too often succeed in their foray; 
but if the Jrake is near at band thry are 
frequently defeated. He seiscs the crow 
by the wing or the neck and piunges down 
with him into tbe sea, Being a good diver, 
he teels no inconvanieuce, while the car- 
rion-crow, however brave and in 
the air, is beipless in the water, the 
end of the struggle is soon shown by bis 
liteless body floating upon the surface, 

Sometimes the raven is dis ofintte 
same manner. It is a curious fact that 

oung e6a fowl, when swimming or divi 

n waters whicd literally swarm with 
halibut and other greedy and hungry 
fisbes, are nO’ Often snapped up and 
ewailowed. Yet veteran lobster fishermen, 
no emeall part of whose life has been epent 
in disemboweling ®2cb fishes, declare that 
they never find a young bird in the stom- 
ech of their preys 


eee 


Don’t RisK ANYTHING witha Stubborn 
Cough, when @ sale remedy may be had in 
Dr, Jayne’s Expectorant. Sore Lungs and 
Throats are speedily helped by it, 


JEWELS AND TALISMANS. 

More priceiees in the eyes of the super- 
@titious Persian than the incomparavle 
jewels stored !n the Koyal Paisce at Tene- 
ran, are the 200 talismans possessed by the 
Sbeab. Some of these beiong to the Crown 
Treasury, and are part of the spiritasal at- 
tributes handed down to the ‘‘Lord of 
Lords.” There is the amber cube, believed 
to have fallen from Heaven, « specie! gift 
of Allab to his prophet Mabomet, which 
makes ite owner invulnerable. The Shab 
always wears this talisman roand his neck. 
There is the jewelied star, worn by Roost. 
um, which has the virtue of forcing oon- 
spirators at once to confess their crimes, 
Moet marvelous of ail ia the cachet studded 
with emereids, which confers invisibility 
On ita possessor eo long as be remains « 
celivate and resist tae temptation of fem!- 
nine wiies, The Shan’s strong box is @ 
amali room 20 feet by 14 feet, reached by a 
aterp stair. in it are heaped gems, the 
epiendor of which i# equalled only by the 
jowels described in the “Arabian Nights.’’ 
The crown, shap-d like a flower pot, is 
topped by an ancut ruby large as a hen’s 
yg. A peerless emerald, of the siz3 Of a 
walnut, on the flawless surface of which 
are insc:ibed the nawes of the monarchs 
who have possessed it, ia only jess precious 
than the yreat pearl worth $30 000, 

The turquoiees are the wost perfect of 
the native gems, The Shah possesses the 
finest in the world, an incomparable stone, 
3 or 4 tnohbes jong. In varied shades of 
biue, the turquotees lie heaped in the Ruy- 
altreasury. Tuooee of darker tint are the 
most precious. The paler stones are found 
in aliuvial deposita, Tue Greeks in tue days 
ot Darius describe the golden armour of 
the King ana bis generals, studied whb 
viue stones from the mines of Nisha- 
poor, The beautiful native gen is spe- 
cially protected, the S.ushinepectiug all 
turquoises before they can be sold, 

Neckiaces and rings of diawonds 
rubies, guuntiete are spread upon tie car- 
pet of toe treas"re-room. The K «slanien 
belt, about a foot deep, ie a radiant wase of 
pearis, diamonds, emeraids, and rubies, 
One or two Jewelled soabbarde are reported 
w be worth a quarter of a wi.lion each. 

Oa the great festival of tue year, the No- 
Rog, or opening of the new year, which 
iakes place at the epring equinox, tne 
Crown jewels are brought and placed in 
the Audience Cuamber, where stands the 
oslebrated peacock throne, brought by 
Nadir Suah from D. thi, worth at the low- 
est computation three wiliions sterling. 
Toe elk carpet placed at the foot of the 
throne ie embroidered with diamonds and 
pearis, The ceremonies of the No-Rooz 
culminate in the day when the sun passes 
the line. The Shab replendent with jew- 
ela, the great c<flicials of the reaim covered 
with gems, gatnered arcund bim acoording 
tw rank, assemble in the Audisnos Coaiwn- 
ber as the hour of the sun’s passage draws 
near, 

The chief o the Khagars, followed by 
saves carrying trays ivoaded with coins, 
presents each sourtier with some money, a 
fourm of wishing good luck to him in his 
transactions during the coming year, NSal- 
vers of fruit and of the gold and silver 
c ins of Persia are laid before the Shah, 
Tue King of Kings burns incense in a bra- 
gier until thesound of a cannon and Dbiare 
of trumpets announce that the sun bas 
orossed the equator, 

The Shah tpen presses to his forehead, 
his lips, and bosom, a copy of the Koran, 
and wishes happiness to ali present. 

After an invocation, pronounced by one 
of the Mollanse, each person present kneels 
betore the Shah, who presents to each a 
gift of coin. 

ee 

Must BB YKLLOW.—Aimong all the 
pretty things that lovely women wears, 
the ones most susceptible of elaboration 
are garters. They are the only concealed 
jewela she wears, and garters may cost 
from 60 cents w& $1500, Everybody knows 
that the gerter is a yellow one. Not to 
wear yellow garters is almost a challenge 
to ill-luck and wisfortune. Very pretty 
garters come in other colors, however, and, 
if you are willing to fly in the face of fate 
by wearing arotver uue, why, you can get 
migbty preity Clack ones with gold buck- 
les set with rabies, A beautiful pair of 
Sega ee as a wedding present for 

tee Georgiana Heoksohber are of white 
silk elastic. The buckles are of gold fie- 
gree, set with a large opal surrounded by 
Littie diamonds, On the inside of the clasp 
are the initials of the donor and the happy 
redipient and the date. 


Bo not throw away your money, but 
when fn need of a good linimeut buy Sal- 
vation Oil. 





1,876,542 bottles of Dr. Bull’s Oough Syr- 
up were sold in the last twelve months, 


LATEST :GRANDEST PREMIUM! 





MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 





all who eee it. 
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Lieete 
modern times, 


Kilem, 
posed, gazing steadfastly on the face of Pilate. 


representative of Cresar on the apie throne. 
the right of Pilate stands Caiap 


ancle of the room to the left of the banker. 


that animate each individual. 


than any other painting ever produced. 


are shown with a startling fidelity. 


Addreas all orders to 


The Saturday 


Tap Coat Lapgt.—Did you ever won- 
der why tbat little V-shaped nick was 
placed atthe juncture of your coat collar 
witb the lspel? 1 suppose you have, Oc- 
casionally we all have our little rumina- 
ting Spells and fail to wondering the whys 
of the many odd tbings we ses about us, 
Hold your coat up before and you will see 
ata glancs that it will ‘set’? just as well 
without the nick as with it, Therefore, 
the matter of fit cannot be given +8 a proper 
soiution of the fact that it is there, With- 
out apparent purpose this nick is clipped 
from the lapel of every frock coat worn in 
the world, But there was motive io the 
madness of the first man who adopted the 
littie Insignia of diatinction. I will tell 
you about it: When the ftiret Napoleon gave 
way to bis ambi fon he triea to implicae 
(teneral Moreau in Pichegru’s conspiracy. 
Moreau had been Napoleon’s superior and 
was Very popular, out under the circum- 
stances, as Napoleon was on top, it was not 
safe tO Oxpress publicly any sympathy 


agreed to nick their coat lapels to show 
who toey were. Carefully note the out- 
lines of the first coat front you see that is 
well fitted and buttoned and see if you 
cannot plainly detect the initial letter M in 
ite windings. The M will appear upside 
down, the little nicks forming its sides, M 
was the initial letter of Moreau, and his 





HE original of this picture is one of the grandest paintings that has been given to the world in 

It covers about twenty by thirt 
Theascene is early morning in the Pre-torium or official residence of the Roman Governor at Jeru- 
Inthe centre of the picture is the figure of the Saviour, 


as, the chief accuser of Christ. 
crowd with uplifted arms is a rufflan of the lowest type. He is shouting “Crucify Him ! Crucify 
Hlim!** On the left of Pilate sit two elders watching the proceedings with deep interest. Between 
Christ and Caiaphas, sitting on a bench, isa rich banker looking on with conte 

Perched on a high stool by the side of the judgment seat and resting his head against the wall is a 
scribe who views the scenes with an air of weary indifference. A knot of old men is seated in an 
They are apparently arguing Christ’s claim that he is 
the promised Messiah. Conspicuously raised above the heads of the crowd is seen a young mother 
with @ beautiful face, holding a child in her arms, and looking at Jesus with tenderness and com- 
rossion, Throughthe whole picture are groups of fijrures and faces reflecting the different emotions 


This picture has been on exhibition in the principal cities of F 
viewed by millions of people, and has created more sensation througtiout the entire civilized world 
In the city of New Yor 
months, and was geen by hundreds of thousands of people, 





with Moreag; so his udmirers secretly | 


THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 

The intense interest shown by al! classes in this great painting induced pub- 
lishers to spend thousands of dollars to secure an accurate copy of this Won- 
derfal Work of Art. The best artiste and engravers in this country were en- 
gaged to makes faithful etched copy of this magnificent painting, and the highly 
artistic and very beautiful picture which they have produced is highly praised by 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE T0 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS $200 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 
NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $200 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSORIPTION ONE YEAR, 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


By MUNKACSY. 
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feet of canvas, the figures all being life size. 
with his hands bound, erect, com- 


Around and behind him crowd the rabble of Jeru- 
salem, some frantic, others apparently bent merely on killing time. 


Pontius Pilate sits as the 


and is greatly perplexed. On 
e figure pressing forward in the 


He is meditatin 


mptuous curiosity, 


and America. It has been 


it was on exhibition several 


THE PIOTURE JIS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to allow ample 
soope for the dieplay of the salient features of faces and forma, while the varied 
expressious of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 


Remember, that only $2.00 secures a copy of this Grand Picture and also 
THRE SATURDAY EVENING Post one year. 


Evening Post, 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


champions were known by the nicks in 
the lapels of their coats, 





AT Raogs,—The oft proposed scheme of 
substituting a photograpnic apparatus for 
the juuge at ‘he winning-post at horseraces 
nas been adopted in Germany with marked 
success, Experiments in the same direc- 
tion have also been recently carried out 
here with such satisfactory results that at 
one we)i-known racecourse an official pho- 
tographer bas been retained. From these 
experiments it would seem that so-called 
‘dead-beats,’ in which two, and in one case 
three horses were aileged to have reached 
the winning post exactly at the same 10 
ment, are impossible events. The photo- 
graph sbows in sucb cases that there is 
really a difference of several inches be- 
tween the horses’ head. There are certain 
difficulties in the way of its general adop- 
tion, the cnief of which is the occurrence of 
dull weather, when a picture taken with 
the necessary speed, say the one-+wo-hun- 
dreth of a second, would be impossible. 


I ° 

SMITH: “I think Mies de Blank is very 
rade.’’ Jones; ‘What causes you to think 
tnat. I never thought herso.” Smitb. “I 
wet her out for a walk this afternoon, and 
asked if I might see her home, She said 
yes, I could see it from the top of the high- 
school building, and that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to go any further.” 
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Humorous, 


ONLY A RUSE 








it lay upon her breast 
The night we met; 

Ab, blossom pink and sweet, 
I have it yet! 


It glowed in conscious pride 
From ou her lace, 

And cast a tender light 
Across her face, 


Trembling beneath her eyes, 
Ab—thrill too sweet—' 

It leaned, and in the dance 
Fell to my feet. 


4 How swift the time has fdown— 
One year to-night— 
Aad yet the bud is fresh, 
And piok and bright, 


As when upon ber breast 
in sweet repose. 
You see—it is an art- 
ificial rose! 
—U. N ‘NOnB, 





Small comfort—A baby 
A gentleman o! culur—A painter, 


The burning question of the hour—The 
price of coal, 


Titles ot nobility areas old as the human 
race, Adam was the fi:st bare ’un. 


The most direct method of determining 
horse power—Tickie his hind legs with a briar. 


Why is it bad for a boy to be given man’s 
clothes? Because he thus acquires loose habits, 


A young bachelor is an odd fellow, and 


some woman is always trying to get even with him. 


‘Where does this Judge Lynch we hear 


so much of liver*® ‘Oh, he hangs around all over 
the West.** 


There is a slight difference between a lot 
tery Uicket and a mustard plaster—the latter always 
draws something, 


Almost every young lady is public- 
spirited enough tobe willing to have her father's 
bouse used as a court-house,® 


‘Well, summer’s over at last,’’ re- 
markeda man whocamein. ‘‘Yes, I think it; is; I 
notice you left the door open,.’’ 


There is probably but one thing which is 
harder to do than get out of a warm bed in the morn- 
ing, and that is to get into a cold bed at night. 


*Yes,’’ ssid the poet to the boy, as he 
stepped into the elevator, ‘‘lam going up. I want 
\ leel for once in my life that I'm a rising poet.’’ 


What is the difference between a man 
paralyzed with fear and a leopard’s tail?—One is 


rooted to the spot, and the other is spotted tothe 
root, 


Bolton: ‘‘Young Jones is very generous 
with his cigars, isn’t he?’? Wolton: ‘'Yes,’’ puff; 
**but he would (puff) be kinder to his iriends if Le 
smoked them himeeif,’’ 


“Frank, how are you getting on with 
Miss Brown?’ asked Simpkins. ‘‘As well as I csn,’’ 
replied Frank. ‘I’ve got as far asthe front gate; I 
expect to get in the house soon.’’ 


Mrs. Youngwile: ‘I can’t see why my 
bread don't raise, John, I've just tried every- 
thing.*’ Mr, Y., laying down his biscuit in de- 
spair: ‘‘Ever try dynamite, my dear?’’ 


Ethel, weeping: ‘‘I' am so disappointed 
inbim, Iam sure he was tipsy last night—he threat- 
ened to kiss me!*’ May: ‘*Well, there's no knowing 
what men won't do when they're drunk!’* 


“Why is it that the groom always seems 
frightened at a wedding?’* remarked a young wo- 
man. ‘‘Humph! He's gota right to be!'’ was the 
rejoinder of an oid married man within hearing. 


“George, ’’ she said, ‘‘do you believe in 
the old saying, ‘Out of sight, out of mind?’’’ 
“Well, no, not altogether,’’ responded George, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘For instance, take a boil on the back 
of one’s neck, ** 


“All the men are not fools, anyhow,”’ 
smapped Mrs, Curtly to her husband during a little 
domestic discussion, ‘'No, my dear,’’ replied Mr 
C., with true manly politeness. *‘ No; there gre a 
few bachelors left as samples.’’ 


He: “I see that oid Mr. Bently was 
buried yesterday.’’ Wife, shockea: *‘Why, is old 
Mr, Bently dead?** He, who has just been hen- 
pecked: ‘*The paper doesn’t say whether he is dead 
Or not; simply that he was buried yesterday.’’ 


A Western politician who lost both his 
eyes in a railroad accident has failed to recover 
damages because, in the jury’s mind, his present 
Inability to read what the newspapers say of bim 
must be viewed in the light of compensation. 


Wite: ‘Just think, { have sat here and 
seen man going afer man into that saloon over 
there.’ Husband: ** You're right. That's just 
what they’re doing. Mvery man who enters there 
Will tell you that he is going in after another man.’’ 


“*What’s the matier, Charlie? You look 
biue.*’ ‘Lam blue, I wentout West last month, 
and I never saw such a lot of pretty girls in my life, 
and there was only one other man there. I expected 
o have a good time, but the other fellow was a Mor- 
mon and was engaged to em aii.’' 

A man uptown ssys he has a little ma- 
chine in his house which has acquired perpetual mo- 
on. It is a very simple contrivance, requires no 
weights, lines or springs to make it go—vut go ! 
does, and not only will not stop, but to save his life 
be cannot stop it. It is his wife's tongue! 


Oid Mr. Fands: ‘I can’t see, Harry, why 


you find it necessary to draw your salary in advance, 


isway, I’msure the other young met 

fice are saving up money out of theirs Harry 
You're a wrong there acle [ PAL : weal 

Single one of them have more than Lb cents si 


lar? 





EMPLOYER: “Are you watobful and 
Prudent in looking after business inter- 
este 7” 

Applicant for Berth: “I've osrried tle 
same umbrella over two years without ios- 
ing it or baving ‘t stolen.”’ 

E oployer: ‘“Lhen you may have entire 
control of my extensive business and name 
your own salary.”’ 


A VAGRANT called at a house ona & 1n- 
day, anu begged fore n.ecider. Tne lady 
refused to give him any, and he rewinded 
ber of toe oft-quoted remark, thet she 
“might entertaia an ange! unswares.’’ 

“Yeu,” said ahe, “bat angels don’t go 
about drinking cider on | Sundays.” 








THE wear and tear on couatribution boxes 
18 @ verv #mall item of church expenses, 

























Tow can make a large sum of moneys at work 
for us iu your own locality Lurmg the past 
few years those who have thus worked have 
received over Five Millions of duliurs fut 
SS their services—mure than a barre of mouey. 

We want «few more workers at ounce The 
work easy, pleasent, adapted to both 
young end old uf ether ses ve cen Work 
iS Gl) the time ur iu spare tune only Amy one 
@an du the work after studying our direc. 
tons fura day or two Theis - I chance of 
B & lifetime for thoee who apply et once Any 

one anywhere cou earn BA per month 

Greet workers, euder the most fevorabie 
conditions, carn BBO a day and upwards 
No clase of people im the world are making 
so much monty, witheut capita tal, as those at work for us, 
Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, yuu should look 
into this roy nlichance. You will find that you can easily make 
all that we claim.and more. If you write to us before we secure all 
the workers we need, we will iny ell before you FER ELE. Better 
write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go te work, 

or if we cannot employ you, no harm 1s done. Rvery one of our work: 
ors makes big money. [aux & Co, Box SOO, Augusta, Main* 


USHEDIES 


T. sativa Med . Me < 
tes A nds 

tn the world, an weed by ther MnDICINE 
the Hospita's of Loudon, Par: FOR ONE 
Berlin and Vienna, DISEA’DB. 
No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, Kose 

Cold, Catarrhal Deafness. 
No. 2-—-C , Colds, Bronchitts, Aeth- 








ma, Consumyti ion, A )eerless Remedy. 


Wo. 3—Rheumatism, Giout. 

No. 4—Liver & Kidneys, !yvepepria,tn- 
digestion, Constipation, Bs: ot aye nse, 

No. 6—Fever and Ague, Dumb Agus, 
ag we ate Weare! zi 

Wo. 6 io ‘Weakness, Trregulari- 
ties, oe hites, a Gollen Kemedly. 

No. 7- ‘A Perfect Tonic, w!. iwh gives 
Health, Form and Fuilness, Clear Comw- 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it, 

No. 8 - Nervous Debility, Loss of Power 
I:mpotence,an incomparable remedy, 





Kvery bo tle guaranteed to cure 
RELIABLE fits tpecil diveare if CURABLE and 
Ps to g ve permanent relief AL\VAYS. 
ASENTS leecr tive Groeeee sent free 33 
application. OSPITA', TEME 
WANTED. COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 





DOLLARD & CO., 


cnr 
Premier oar cy ol 
IN HAIR. * 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATING WIG aad ELASTIO BAND 
roUPBEs. 

nstructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 

: v heads with 





nee oe accuracy : 

me bh ap Ry pe ae aay 
mit migstaen | as far fora 

From as 
ne er the head to neck. No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. TS yrom ear to far as req 


over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 


round the 
Be A always resty for sale alge Btock of 


Ww 
"Gurls, etc., dean lily neoale 
and a6 Sout establishment a the 
Unton. Levers from ay of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


uired, 
No, 3. Over the crown of 
the head. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extrect for 
the Hair. 


‘Tate prepare ion has poss. oe ee one 
‘sfor A it y yea an me 
are such the nt shee t bas never n advertised, 
t keeps stead nereasing. 
= ang lard enerative Cream, to be 
wy anaes with the Herbeatum when 
the Hair is o paturally ‘ary myab nip = reat 
» ondson Gorter tes to Messrs ar 
a Os. yo her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
thor t the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain w 
obtain Fre equal to it as @ dressing for the 
rin Eng 


MES. speonnepe & GORTER, 
Norwich, Noetelk, England. 
Navy PaY Orrics, Pu 


Ihave used a's 
ularly for upwards of 
Vegetable ate Wase, os ree’ y : eo trom 
rapidly th thinaing, was earl restored, and has bee 
wept by tt ts onved ness and strength. ‘| 
is the 


Beat Wash Thave ever “SUSSELL, U. 8. N, 


ns. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1238 Chestnut st., Phila, 
“ie frequeauly, dar during 4 number of years, used 
the **Dollard’ Ry caualsit ase please a tacdinn 
know of an ony w ser of eee _— 


and beal 
Very resbes ED My ERs, 


Ex-Member of Gagan, Man District. 
constantly for more than twenty-five 
Thave teilard's Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
Sram and dressing my hair, also .or the relief of ner- 
yous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, and Cpe A —— ss virtaes 
uld ao Ww ° 
ciaimed for it, | woul Miles mB CHANDLER, 
. 06 Chestaut Street. 
red only and for an wholesale and retail, 
okt eppiies professionally by 


DOLLARD & OO., 


Nov. @, *8. 





pocket when I happemed to want to borrow a do | 


128 CHESTNUT STREET 


ENT EMEN’S HAIZ UTTING axp SHAVING 
2] A 

ADIES’ AxkD BEN 'S HAIB CUTTING 
wone but Practical Male and Female Artists Re. 











ou, by mel, aw eriic‘e yor can Rave ia’: of 
with, P 0. Wehootey, Providence, Rk A 


PLAYS Ee 


| poys: Send veGec note in stempe and we wii! send 


Dialogues. Talons, Mh Rveakers, tor 
Schoo Pace yhy Parlor. Rest out. 
& Dasteos Chicago li 


Oc eee 
0 GER 







eee 
=; 250. Goueet ‘ .¥. Clty. 
Will da It. Fea See .] 


Beard in #. Sample packer” 
2 for Die. ; one dozen, 75 cents. samt 
soos Mf. Co,, Prov 


) PREM, 189 14. 
dea Name (ARDS 
and Colored Pie 
FAbain Sate tas Be aie wc 
tie, I bea — ul Lecea ¥ 
Complete Guest, ail tor | A@e. Aline & co. oumun, Gan, ~ oh 


ee vere 
on 19 Bilb fringe cards, 1 Nickel plated Pee end 


Penell initial Rabber Stamp and this Rolled Geld ring 19 ete 
doBete oeamen,fi. MLOLLN DON BROS, Clintonville, Or 


mE THE POCKET PRINTER 25° 


LI] hots of nent ples type Type holder, bode of IN- 
DELINLE ink (wa-vanted nos to wash out) mh ped, iwccsers 
and directions to neat case. Wil act ap ay Game quickly, 
eam be cheoged 1,0") theese. For prin cards, mart ing 













BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
| All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


We “ COLD al ‘dapat opectat eaten ot 


qoctnetan specialty of 


Sisece BSAbcEs 
wateh or wea ears ee 
J ere fr 
ed lilest 
ener oe i o dos Oe re- 
on. 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO, 
Ne. 224 N. Ninth St, Philedeiphis, Pa. 


& postive cure, Quick, cer- 

taffana mantis Nopat- 

medicine. No surpicai 

pera on Treatment at 
REE. Address 


L. L. WHEELER, Bow ims New HAVEN, CORN, 





“SALESMENSMEBS = 


pone es Ae ot our lige ta the world. Liberel sales 
. ~-4 advanced for wages, advertising eto For full 


Walettress. Recel, wack te On., Onteses, Ill., or Cinctaged, 0. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


nor'b 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 


The Celluloid comprny confitently assert that thor 5 have 
attained the bighestimprove meat in their wate co : are, 
Hine 





Cufle and bvsums, which has ever been reached fa th 
waterprout goods, We bave examined their iatest im 


ments, and tested them by every means atour qumaené, e 
are convinced that they have sever been excelied and we are 


ready to give them our hearilest tudursement, The 
able, most durabie of any goods on the market, and 
linea more pee fectly than anv waterproot imitatios. 
strangers who 


other goods in this line 


lon of the same, 


A tull asecriment of ce!'uloid coller butt »ne at 5 cents each 
by mall, post paid; and cuff buttons 2B ceuts 4 pair by mali. 
collars and cuffs, 


ee bulions are ‘durabie aod never varnish 


Gents’ Col'ara, 20s. 6 for . . 
“ §=6CCo ffs, 40%, 6 . 
Ladies’ Cuollars, 153, e@ , é 
ee Oafia, 30% G& P 
Smal! Bosows, 500. 
Large ee Tbe, 


have I'ttie acquaintance with these gente ate 
under the impressivo thatceiiuloid t* ea explosive material, 
This is au entirely erruneous idea. We can bold celleluid up- 
on the hottest argacd burner, and i, will melt, bul never 
ignite, The itpen pmectatas maiee it much stronger thea ony 
e shail be glad to have any and al 
of vur former patrons use these gouds and write us their opia- 


CELLULOID 


COLLARS, CUFFS 


AND BOSOMS. 


are pil- 
arrale 
Some 





. . . 7 $l 1h-- + A 2 Des. 
. . . . 224--425 

+ . . ’ 85-- 1H 
. . ’ . 1,70-- 300 


Remit by Postal Order, Cnecks or Stampa, 


Address Kk, B, GRANNIS, 


33 Kast 221 Street, New York City. 


“The Handy Binder.” 

















Very nearly, if not quite all of our 


: 











would like wo 


reasiers, 
preserve their copies of THE oS if tT] could be done era 


neatly and effectively. Ite sise 


ly adap 
for convenient and tasteral My r “nel by the pruper 


means, it cana be 


made a neat volume for fature "reference 9 od 


preservation, and at the same Ume an attractive and p 

ornament fur the centre table. This means of Minding "fun 
POST proposes Ww furnish in offering to its subscribers une of 
the “NEW HANDY BINDEKS,*' now so popular, and 
which are ung: ¢stiovably the must perfect aad handsome 


articles of the kind ever; rodu 


Tus BINDER le made specially ‘for Tue Post, contains 


one copy of We series of a year 


with equai security, thus 


grosveving the pa gopee thoroughly from bess, soiling g tapers. 


Hz BINDER wor 
minute Ww imeert the 


so simply that it is the task yy 
paper, when by cutting ie adaee u 


all the comfort and couveniences of reading aad —_—| 
possessed by the best bound boot. THE BINDER, apert from 
ite usefulness in thie respect, is slseo a handsome piece of 
furniture, It ie made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully orsamented in gilt with the title ‘BATUADAY 
EVENING Post’ in bright goid lettering across the centre of 
quiside page. It makes an articie of beauty in itself, and of 
value as a handy receptacie for Tas Post, that only needs 
be seen by our sabecribers to be fuity appreciated. 

Tuie HARDY BIRDSE will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premiam to any of our pre 
sent subscribers who send as the same of & Bnew subecriber 


and G2. 00, 
Address, 


THe SATURDAY EBVEXING FroesT 


736 Banseome 6 





Phliadeiphia, Fa 
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Latest Fashion Vhases. 

There \s #0 mich thet i intrinsically 
beautifal in tne trimmings and embroi- 
deries of the season, thet ! propose to ta- 
clude in the following scoount the ribbons, 
laces, galona, embroideries, tu!les, and nets 
whieh are néeded for evecing gowns, |! 
have never seen more elevorate or fingiy 
wrought embroideries, 

To begin with ribbons. Fancy ribbons 
are not quite eo fashionable as p.ain on: a, 
and the favorite width for miliimery pur- 
poets ls 4 inohes, ' 

Rep ribbons are muck used, and revers:- 
bles, but satin is the leading idea in Paris, 
and the brocades are mostiy thrown on 
satin grounda, 

Velvet ciboops ere grestly in demand, 
but they bave a satin face also; indeed, ai! 
the ribbons are reversible, and caa be worn 
both sides, 

Kut several materiale bleod tm the 
fashiovabie mekes; for éxample, one was 
com poeed of stripes of tie#u royale, pisin 
rep, and moire, and tiseu royale hes been 
brought out lp maoy new makes. 

Kep selvedges are used, and one of the 
pew veivet ribbons basa laille border, A 
curious end quaint brocade has a rope bor- 
dering over 2 inches wide down one side, 
Checked borders biend with rep; bat they 
are spaced rather than checked, the two 
colors appearing on the tap of One another, 

Accident bas suggésted many of the de. 
signs, for example, the play of lightning 
on «satin joundation, produced by a lew 
distinctive irregalar lines; and a wide 
flowing river as anotber bordering, which 
in wide and important 

In this the amaigamation of tones is de. 
cidec, such a8 terracotta and rereda, 
umyrtie and cardinal, Moire and wgetip 
ubile in two wnes of one oolor and two 
d.stinot tints, 

In ove ribbon a atriped sbield is anothe: 
new notion, thrown on # coutrasting oolor, 
with a corded border, 

Many ribbons wth distinct, cofors on 
either side Lave bordors to matecb the re- 
verse, Tube-lise spote are introduced up 
other; tinsel COmes ip With supe uf phe 
detached floral designs, the patterne belng 
generally simall; velvet rep, satin, ano 
moire are interm)xed in all kinds of eon 
derful combinations, @nd very good indes. 
is the tnake of ribbore this season. 

Some of the fasnionable mixtures o! 
color are Ina £6 and bro..25, heliotrope ano 
porceiain, old-gO@ aod myrtie, brown anc 
yellow, copper and Baltic, stone and reeeda. 
Piaiu ribbons aré sold im all widths, witb 
a very Darrow satin edge in ail (nese colors 
The tint most in demand jast now is Petu- 
nia, but it is not likely to lest through the 
winter; it is not warm enough. 

Java brown; Jasper (akin to myrtie 
gree: ); Satarnelie, a red apricot; Parws, 
the tint of a Parma violet; and Jonquil are 
the newest shades, 

[hose who have tne pieesant task o! 
selecting an evening dress, bave pienty i 
oLoose from; the Russian net with the 
coarse mesh, which bas rejoiced in man) 
otber names—"Kgyptienne” and *Tosco,” 
among othere—ia now madein mohair in 
every oolor, very wide and woderate ip 
pt iee. 

it wears well, and is one of the bea 
materials possible for home evening wear. 
It is also made in silk, and there are 
Seviral faucy Gesigne lp thé same articie, 
which are iikely to be beRer eold abrugd 
than in Kogland, 

Toe craps are delightful, and all the 
long raugesof mousseline chifion, Japanese 
crepe is quite nee, and ougbt to recom- 
mend iteelf, 

itis softand exceedingly ailky. These 
seviral orapes and lisses afe most ex- 
qulsitely embroidered, mostly by the 
Saiss, who have profited greatly by their 
techn cal schools, and give themselves up 
entiiely in whole towns and vitmeges to 
this industry, 

Toe floral designs are oarried out in 
natural ocolore, while some are worked in 
open guipure patterns, Striped crepes, 

which seem to be puckered, bave bern 
brought out in many new designs, and the 
stripes and brocades are very origina. 

The checks aiso are quite new, and are 
the ja‘est fashion. The stripea pongees 
have cebvas stripes interwoven like lace, 
Some of the best crapes are printed with 
fora! patterns in lovely patterns, but notk- 
ing can touch the embroideries, which de- 
serve Ww be framed es specimens of artirtic 
work. 

A dreas front arranged in narrow fat 
pleata, the lower portion warked in colors, 


Which gives great substance and im- 
portance. Many have wide bems, the pat- 
terns embroidered on the hems. 

Persian colorings obtain in some. In 
others bunches of mest natural iliec is 
thrown on the filmy crepe ground, and a 
emall floral design, in an Empire wreath 
‘ike pattern, is remarkable for the very 
five work, 

Tullee for ball gowns are embroidered 
with flowers ip natural colors, and intendeo 
to be used for the fronts of dreasea; others 
bave aesigne in chenille spots of two tones. 
Some bave the triple pea spots in chenl!'« 
at distanccs, and others large stare in ails er 
or gold, 

Mechliin net, in all colors and very wide 
widths, can be had at a low price, and a ¢ 
really more durable for young gifl» 
Greases than the Uambery tulle, 

Tue laces are nearly ail of the Velasqu: z 
order thie year, that is, arranged iu distinct 
points, and some of VUsieis and Lyons 
makes are ¢ficctive looking withou: bein, 
‘xpensive, The patterns are of the Irian 
point order, and prove efiective when ap- 
Ppited as waistbande and skirt trimmings. 
A beautiial novelty in cbantilly lacea, of 
a deptb sufficient to reach froin the chin to 
(ne bem, hes the pattern wrought in sub- 
dued colored silk instead of biack, Thix« 
in @ decided novelty, and isan excellent 
one. Into another make of lace a broad 
stripe uns beea woven, with the lace pat- 
terns between. 

A long range of viack laces have tne pat 
terns outlined in thick cord. This is done 
after the lace bas been made, in a machine 
expreasiy planned tor it, and generaily 
worked by young girls in Parie, 

This Soutache lace, an it is c-lied, is of 
Lyons make, Deep tlouncings of al! kinds 
are much worn, and moat of them have 
vandyked edges; van’yken are tue « 
tinctive feature ip the fhablonable laces o! 
the year, 

Cloth has been brought out for millinery 
purpusces, pinked at the edge and em broi 
dered, aud this is intended to be used on 
toe toques, made to match cloth dresses. 

Some of the gaions are most exquisitely 
embroidered in white, with gold ang ai 
ver, and the bande of crepp are employ ec 
for trimming, similarly treated, 

The frovt of dresses inadein crepe, an 
embroidered all over in rion silk, ar 
singularly beautiful; the work is tp sel! 
colora, and is intermixod with peara t 
match. 

Japanese coloring iv Paria is introduce + 
on t some of the handsomest silk gulpur: 
embroidery, that is, the groundwours i 
biack, with colored flowers of bright tunc, 
or colores of bright tone are interwrough! 
im the pattern, 

For manties, silk ruches are worn mad: 
of braid of d fleorent widths, and lotermixe 
with oblong drope and a'guliettes, Thee 
drops of several shapes are tho new mantl: 
adornments. 

Feather trimmi: ¢ is once more in fashion 
—uncurled ostrion, 3 inches broad, in a!) 
colors; shorn ostrcn, which is close snc 
looks like fur; and werabout—all are 
applied to dresses and vloake. 

The -ew galions have vandyked edges 
snd are wade In various deptbs, according 
to the purposes for which they are re 
quired. The designs are tine and intricate, 
generally of the Renaissance period; tw« 
or three colors are citen interblended, and 
eometimes there is an admixture of tirse). 
They are made in biack and white, and in 
light and dark colors, 

Moat of the patterns are divis'b!«, aad are 
composed of fine silk work and five cord, 
interblended. Occasionally brads are 
edded; but fashion does not run in the 
direction of beads. 

Shaded ¢ flocts are pretty. Anotber make 
is cord, united by croct.et st.ches, and toe 
nore like point lace tue better ts the 
« Meot, 

Crochet is an important adjunct, and 
among the newest trimmings are roves cl! 
daisies worked in bieck silk, a daisy tu 
each row. This is made in various nuw- 
bers of rows, acoording to the wiith re- 
quired. 





Udds and Knds. 
SOME EXCELLENT FOOD BECIVES 


Galantine of Veal. —Take a piece of breast 
of veai, about twelve to fourteen inches 
long; bone and trim it carefully, reinovivg 
all gristie and superfiuoue fat, as well as 
some of the meat (about! ib). Take tue 
meat and cne-half lb. of fai bacon; pound 
together in a mortar, season with powdered 
spice and sweet herds, pspper and salt 





the upper in white, is set tn a band, so that 
bas only to be attached to the aiik petti- 
mat. 
some of these thin materials are worked 


in points on an edging of wide moire, 











taste, then pess the mixture through a wire 


sieve, Out one-half lb. of boiled tongue 
pieces abot an inch ss jUare; cut half a 
dozen truitilas, each inw& three r 


' pieces, Lay the prepared breast of veal 





skin downwards on the table, sprinkle it 
with pepper, salt, and powdered spices; 
lay the pounded weat, the tr: ffl s, and the 
tongae on it, then rol it up neatly as 
you would roly poly pudding, tlelt ap 
tightly in # cloth, Put all the trimmings 
and bones of the breast into a saucepan 
large enough to hold the galantine, add a 
cali’s foot cutin pieces, the trimmings of 
the baccn (they wust be perfectly sweet), 
two or three onions sad two carruts cut in 
pieces, a ciove of gariic, a bunch of sweet 
berbs (thyme, majoram, parsiey, and bay 
leat), cloves, whole pepper, mace, and salt 
iD proportiona, according to taste, Fill op 
with sach a quantity of cold water as will 
leave room for the galantine to be put in. 
Set the saucepan on the fire, when tle con- 
tents bot] patin the galantine, Let it boil 
yently without interruption trom two to 
two and abaif hours, Toon lift it ovt, put 
it on @ plate, and when it has cooled a little 
take off the cloth, tie it up afreeh, and lay 
it between two dishes with a moderate 
weight upon it, to remain till cold. Care 
muat be taken in this last operstion that 
the “seam” of the galantine be made to 
come undermost. When quite cold undo 
the clotn, gieze the galantine, and garnish 
it with savory jeily made from the liquor 
in which it was boiled, 

Mayonnaise Sauce.—Carefully strain the 
yolks of four eggs into # basin, place it in 
a cool piace, or, if necessary, on ice; add a 
teaspoon !ui Of all, mix well; then proceed 
w pour in, # few urops ata tine, 800 6 
eaiad ol], without ceasing ww sur the mix- 
ture. When one teaspoonful of of] is weil 
inoorporaied with the yolks of egas, putin, 
in the suiné mauuer, a teaspoonful of tar. 
ragon vinegar; keep on adding oil and 
vinegar in these proportions until the sauce 
becomes of the consistency of very thick 
cream; then add white pepper to taste, and 
more salt if necessary. 7 

Bread Sauce,—Pour half a pint of boiling 
miik On a teacupful of fine breadcrumbs, 
add a swall onion with three or four cloves, 
4email blade of macs, afew peppercorns 
and wait to t:ste, Let the sauce simmer 
five minutes, add a amall pat of fresh but 
ter and at the time of serving remove the 
onicn and mace, 

Put into balf a pint of cold miik one 
small onion, three or tour cloves, a small 
blade of mace, a few p ppercorns and 4 
little salt. Set the whole to boil, then 
strain the milk over a teacupful of tine 
breadcrumos. Stir we!l on the fire tora 
few minates, adding at the time of serving 
either a smali pat of butter or a tsblespoon- 
tul of creaw, 

Chaudfroid of Fowls.— Roast two large 
fowls wath a piece of bustered paper tied 
over their breasts, so that they sball not 
take color, When cold carve them neatly, 
aking the fillets trom breast, and carving 
he wings and legs into neat joints; remove 
the skin from each piece, breax up the car- 
cases, and put them with the trimmings 
into a saucepan with sufficient wel! fin- 
vored white stock to cover them, and with 
a couple of shallots, two or three cloves, a 
banch of sweet berbs, pepper aud salt to 
taste, and a wicegiass of white wine. Let 
the whoie boil geutly for two Lours. Strain 
the liquor, and free it absolutely from fat, 
Reduce it on the fire, and add to 53, if 
necessary, @ littie uncolored aspic jelly in 
a liquid state; then stir in, off the fire, the 
yolks of one or two egga beaten up with 
the Juice of halfalemou. Dp caca plece 
of fowl in this sauce when it beging to get 
cold, so that each piece be thickly coated 
with itaitover, When quite coiad, arrange 
the pieces ona dish, putting the legs au- 
derneath aud the best pitces on ine top. 
Ornament witp slices of truffiss and 
choped-up aapic jelly. 

Aspic Jelly.—Pack into a stewpan a 
coup:e of caives’ feet, chopped in small 
picoss, a few slices of ham, and the carcase 
of a fowl, with a couple of onions and two 
oarrota cut in siices, a head of celery, one 
shallot, parsley, sweet herbs, spices, péep- 
per, and salt to taste; fill up with apy com- 
mon stock, and set the whole to simmer 
gentiy for three hours, Strain off the 
liguor into @ basin, and when cold nare 
fully remove the fat, Then put the jelly 
into @ Raucepan, and aad the coloring mat- 
ter. Put the eancepen on the frre, and 
when the Jelly is meited, whis« into It the 
whites of two eggs and a winegiassful of 
tarragon vinegar; let it come to boiling 
point, and straio it through ® jeily bag. 
if not quite clear, wari it again, and strain 
it a second time, 


le 
“Say, ma,’ remarked the small boy, 


Contidential Correspondents. 


Smita.—At Salem, New England, pine- 
teen persons were banged for witchcraft by the Puri- 
tans in 1692, 


Mtxgev.— Angelus is pronounced as 
though spelled An-je-lua, with the accent on the 
first syllable, 


INTERESTED RBADER.—The story 
**With Bilnded Kyes** began in No. 7and ended in 
No. li of the present Volame of the Post. 


CoLuMBuUSs.—The first settlers went to 
Austrailia in 1738, when Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, was founded, Convicts were firs 
sent out there in 1823, 


Er@o.—Oa the first day of D*cember, 
i885, there were upward of 56.000 post cflices io the 
Uaited States; the onmber of new offices established 
since Lben we have not the power of estimating. 


EvizaBeTa B.—Asa general ruie & is 
found that by Oxing the thoughtsat night on the 
hour you wish to rise, you will awake at or near the 
hour, By leaving the window biinds partiy up the 
moroing light will generally awaken most peopie, 


PERPLEXED.—We do not understand 
your letter, nor the sad staie of things it portrays io 
jourhome, Wesee noharm in your telling vour 
minister of your troubles, ashe may be able to give 
you advice how to improve what seems to bea very 
miserable state of affairs. 


Musio,—A Stradivarius istbe name ofa 
violin that hasbeen made by Aatonio Stradivari, 
who lived from 16% to 1734. Before Stradivari's 
time there were rival pattern o1 violins; he setued 
the matter, the patterns he adopted being the gener- 
ally acceptea one. Lately a violin made by Stradi- 
vari himeelt was evld for $7000, 


Histrory.—I upressment of American 
reainen into ibe British navy, searching American 
ships tor supposed British seamen, and interference 
with American commerce were three of the causes of 
the War of 1812, Tnetreaty of Ghent simply pro- 
vided tor tbe cessation of hostilities, and did net 
mention Lacse Causes which led W the war, 


J. E,—Black lace may be cleaned by 
cdippiug a sponge into beer or cold teaand damping 
the lace, (aking care not to make it too wet. Piace 
brown paper over the material, aod prese it witha 
warm iron. The lace will look glazed if paper is not 
put between ttand the tron. Lf the lace is worsted, 
tae dust should be thoroughly brushed of before the 
fabric is made damp. 


Vorgs —The Australian system is a secret 
ejsiem, The voter gSes into a booth alone, taxesja 
licket printed by the state on which areall the 
names ofall the candidates, puls a mark opposite 
the names of the men for whom he wishes wo vote 
andtueu deposite his ballot, whichis duly marked 
by the election «ficers, No persons are ailowed 
within a certain distance of the booth, and only one 
person enters it ata tine, 


PeNN.—The Ked Dragon was the ensign 
of Cadwallader, the lastof the British kings trom 
whom the ‘Tudors were descended, It was adopted 
asa device by Heury Vil,, and used as his standard 
on Boswortb Field, The word ‘‘dragon’’ in Celtic 
meanea ‘chief ’’ hence ‘'Pen-dragon'’ was a sort 
of dictator created in times of danger. The.origin 
of many legendsof knights slaying ‘‘dragons'' is 
found in the Ceitic use of the word for **ehie!,*’ 


NuMSKULL —The term ‘Classic’ 1s of 
Latio origin, and is derived from the social ecouomy 
o! Rome. Uae man was said to be of the second 
class, another wasin the third; but he who wasiao 
the highest clase was said emphatically to be of the 
class, ‘‘classicus;’’ aud as we say. ‘‘Men of rant,’’ 
meaning men of the highest rank, so byan obvious 
avaioyvy the best writers are termed classic, the best 
music classical, The term classical is alse applied to 
the works oj Greek and Latiu suthors, which would 
be called classical studies, 


SUBSORIBER.—Tne coat of coal at the 
mints of this State varies. At present we believe it 
is abuut §2 30 perton, The transportation price w 
ihie cily asso Varies, butis now ia the meigbborbood 
vi $15 cents per ton. Thatcoal may be purchased 
cheaper in Boston than here is no doubt due to rall- 
way discrimination, whereby locas dealers and users 
are made to suffer in order that the railroads by giv- 
jag lower rates, may get business from outiying 
paris, Wealers ip ibis Siete cannot help themeelves 
aud must ship by the twogreat local lines, Boswn 
can ship ber coal both by water and land on other 
lines. 

BK, G. N.—It is presumed that what is 
wanted is the relative strength of the churches in the 
United States, which ts as follows: The Rowam 
«+ twolics claim 6 832,954; Methodist Episcopal, | %- 
$87; Methodist Episcopal (South). 1 056,068; Metho- 
dist mpisecopal, African, 500,000; Methodist Episcopal 
African Zion, 314,000; Mechodist Episcopal, coiored, 
165,000; Protestants plecopsl, 441 323; Reformed 
Eplecopal, 2 ww, Baptist, 2 732,570, Luiberan, vai, 
ow; Dutch Rerormed Charen, 83,237; German Ke- 
ormed Caurch, 176 987; Presvyterian, 696 827; Pres- 
vyterian (Soutb), 150,398; Camberland, 150 dw, Re- 
formed, 17,382; United, Wi 641; Welsh, Caivinistic, 


BaLTIMORE,—October 16, 1859, John 
Brown, with a company of twenty-one men, seized 
upon the United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, 
Virginia, aod proclaimed treedom to all the slaves 
in that vicinity. United States troops arrested Lim 
and bis band, alter some resistance, and he and six 
ot his associates were tried, convicted of treason, and 
hanged December 2, 1860. This act of Jubn Brown 
was regarded by the South as indicative of Nortbera 
sentiment, and the most intense animosity 
aroused, [t wasthe forerunner of the great civil 
war. The right and wrong of slavery was therelore 
more generally discussed, and there can be no dowlt 
that the raid hastened the emancipation of the 
slaves. 


Gipsy.—We think you have been (00 
hasty—you weretoo young to becomes wife, sad 
certainly did wrong in marrying without the know- 
ledge of your parents. You have also increased the 
wrong by indulging ina bad feeling towards your 
mother, who basher natural anxiety to plead 2660 
excuse for her passion against your hasband. As it 








‘‘tan’t it funny that everbody eaiis my littie 
brother a bouscing baby?’ “Why do you | 
thing itisfonny, William?’ returned bis | 
mother, “Because, when I dropped him | 
on the floor this morning, he didn’t bounce 
@ bit.” 


is too iate to alter whatis done, the best pian is ‘0 
endeavor to become irtends again with your parents, 
and you should writeto your mother expreseioé 

1 oek . 


our regrets at the words you ultere’, ana 
her to forget what has passed 1 our sven 
should alsojoin youln this, You aren 

py as you say now, but you will be much mor 
you follow the course we suggest. 


Da} 
es 
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